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Henry SLOAN CorFin, D.D., a graduate of Yale University 
and Union Theological Seminary (post-graduate course in the 
Theological Seminary of the University of Edinburgh) has been 
for some years pastor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
also Professor of Homiletics in Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. He is well known to many as the author of the | 
following books: ‘‘The Creed of Jesus and Other Sermons.” 
‘* Social Aspects of the Cross,’’ ‘‘ University Sermons,” ‘‘ The Ten 
Commandments, with a Present-day Application,’”’ and ‘‘Some 
Christian Convictions.’’ 
| During the past summer Dr. and Mrs. Coffin visited China, 
- specially to meet the missionaries and see the work at Nanhsu. 
chow, An., which Madison Avenue Church supports. Dr. Coffin’s 
addresses at Kuling and Peitaiho, on ‘‘ The Social Aspect of the 
Gospels,’’ were highly appreciated. He has put emphasis upon an 
aspect of the Gospels that is specially needed by missionaries in 
China just now. He has given us visions and started us thinking. 
The gratitude and best wishes of hundreds of missionaries go with 
Dr. and Mrs. Coffin as they return to their home field. 


CHARLES A. STANLEY, A.B., B.D., a member of the American 
Board Mission, has spent twelve years in Techou, Shantung, in 
educational and evangelistic work, as Principal of the Porter 
Academy and lower schools. He was formerly on the Board of 
Managers of the North China Educational Union, and is at present 
Honorary Treasurer of the Shantung-Honan Educational Associa- 


tion. 


KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE, B.S., B.A., M.A., Ph.D., of 
the Yale Mission, Changsha, after about eighteen months in educa- 
tional work in China (1910-1912), was compelled to leave on 
account of health reasons. He is at present Assistant Professor of 
History in Reed College, Portland, Oregon, U. S. A., but is hoping 
to return to China within two or three years. | 


EDWARD WAITE THWING, of the International Reform Bureau, | 
Peking, came to China in 1887, spending eight years in Canton, 
as a teacher of Theology and Science in Canton Christian College and 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, and in country evangelistic 
work, engaging also for four years in newspaper work. Previous to 
this time he was for nine years Chinese Secretary aud General 
Superintendent of Chinese Missions in Hawaii, under the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Board. His present work is in connection with various 
reforms, anti-opium, anti-cigarette, temperance, etc., with evangel- 
istic work carried on through Chinese newspapers and preaching 
services. | 
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Editorial 
| | A COMPANY of missionaries was lis- 
The Modern Missionary ening the other night to a brilliant 


‘ae a — exposition of the results of a mission- 
| ary survey in a certain section of 


China. Charts and columns of figures passed in rapid succes- 
sion before us and the conviction was universal that everything 
worth knowing about that field from a missionary point of 
view had been discovered. But in some minds a reaction of 
doubt was@mrovoked, and they said, ‘‘Is this Pauline? Is this 
not too mechanical? What about Paul’s saying ‘Where the 
Spirit of God is, there is liberty’ ?’? 

The more one thinks about these doubts the less force do 
they appear to have. Before Paul’s time our Saviour command- 
ed His disciples to ‘‘look on the fields,’? and this is the 
modern way of obeying the command. We must first see what 
portions are ripe, how many reapers would be required, how 
the results may be conserved, and so forth. William Carey 
cobbled shoes and studied the map of the world. Hudson 
Taylor surveyed China and issued his ‘‘China’s Spiritual 
Needs and Claims” with its many striking charts. Those who 
feel driven by the Spirit of God to such surveys ate indeed in 
the line of apostolic succession. The Apostle Paul himself was 
diligent in business as well as fervent in spirit. In order to 
“ buy up the opportunity,’’ he watched for the open door. As 
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far as rat he by roads that were opie. he 
did not travel to the east, with its bad roads and Parthian tribes 
not far off, but by the easier way of the sea and along the great 
trade routes and Roman roads, as Professor Ramsay has de- 
lightfully reminded us. His face was toward the strategic Cities, 
Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, Rome. On the first missionary 
journey the Spirit sent them forth, first energizing their own 
common sense as to the route they should take. On one oc- 
casion the Spirit of God hindered them from going in a certain 
direction. There were likely enough some opposing obstacles 
which the Spirit-filled men interpreted as a sufficient hint to 
turn elsewhere. Doubtless Paul and his companions (for they 
boasted of it afterwards) were keen to ascertain whether any 
other builder had been there before them. A difficulty arose 
and Paul decided to choose Silas, basing his choice on past 
experience. 
The Spirit of God has not deserted His church and to-day 
He counsels us to use all geographical knowledge of the field, 
to use our speediest locomotion, in short, to use all the precious 
things of the nations (Haggai 2:7), so that the latter glory of 
God’s house may be greater than the former. More knowledge 
of our field surely increases rather than hampers our liberty. 
Much of our work in the past has been less fruitful because of 
our ignorance of the nature of the ground to be cultivated. 
Let us have more light. God is a God of order, not of confu- 
sion. Let us be thankful that some of our number are willing 
to do the drudgery of survey work. Blessed be drudgery ! 
* 3 * * 
THE subject of theological education and minis- 
tes 70 _ terial training has certainly not lacked for discus- 
’ sion during the last two or three years, and if the 
time and thought spent in its consideration and investigation 
do not seem to have had much immediate effect upon the 
actual situation, we need not conclude that it has been or will 
be to no purpose. The thrusting of a subject into the forefront 
of men’s minds and the creation of what the Friends call ‘a 
concern’ about the matter in the general body of mission 
workers and in the Chinese Church, is the first step necessary 
if we are to have sure and solid progress in this or any other 
department of the work. And then, too, it has to be remem- 
bered that the standard and character of its theological schools 
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are bound more or less to correspond with the stage of the 
Church’s development. Wise and far-seeing people will ‘ antic- 
ipate’ as much as possible and plan for the future as well 
as work for the present ; but the training demanded by the 
Church’s ministry must advance fari passu. with the Church’s 
growth and development and be related, first of all, to the 
actual needs of the time. It is the contention of many earnest 
and competent judges that at present the provision is inadequate 
and that theological training on the China field lags behind the 
Church’s rapidly growing needs and opportunities, and few of 
us would care to dispute the statement. But when we feel 
impatient at the slow evolution of really strong and influential 
seminaries, and regret the manner in which the forces available 
for this work are still so scattered and divided, we need also to 
remind ourselves of the progress that has been and is being 
made. 

It is well to remember, for instance, that the establish- 
ment of the Union Theological Colleges of Nanking, Shekow 
(Lutheran), and Canton, and of that in Peking on its new and 
enlarged basis, are all achievements of the last few years. And 
though the goal which those who know: best and care most 
have before their minds is still far ahead, it seems reasonable to 
hope that such institutions as the above, and the theological 
schools connected with St. John’s and Boone universities, will 
gradually pave the way to the establishment of a few centres 
of strong theological learning and comprehensive ministerial 
training. 

In the meantime a few practical suggestions seem to emerge 
from the recent discussions which have taken place at confer- 
ences at summer resorts, in the pages of the RECORDER, and 
in the Special Committee on Theological Education appointed 
the Continuation Committee,—suggestions bearing mainly 
upon the actual work of those responsible for the administration 
and teaching of the existing schools and seminaries. 


(a) The need of celeosing those engaged in theatlien theology 
from other duties so that they may concentrate all their time and 
energies upon their duties as teachers and upon the evolution of a 


strong ‘ body’ of Chinese theology. 


(6) The much greater insistence upon the ‘ pastoral’ relation 
between staff and students in the sacred work of preparing men for 
the work of the Christian ministry. 
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(c) The obligation upon theological teachers to acquaint thei; 
students with the facts and results of critical enquiry and modern 
Western scholarship, and the danger of withholding any such 
knowledge in so far as it bears their and 
studies. . 


(d) The urdene necessity of a larger Chinese representation 
upon the staffs of all our theological seminaries. — 


ANOTHER important step towards unity, 
co-operation, and economy has just been _ 
taken by the association of five of the 
Missions, having offices in Shanghai, in one general office, 
occupying adjoining rooms on a single floor in a large new 
building on Hankow Road. Probably other missions will 
unite with them in the near future. It is hoped in this way 
to lessen expense, increase efficiency, and be in a position to 
render many services to the whole missionary body, which 
missions, working singly, are hardly in a position to bring 

about, especially in such matters as Exchange, Insurance, 
Transportation, Supplies, etc. We are told that each treas- 
urer will still care for the special interests of his own missions, 
but certain lines of work, being common to all, will be 
conducted on a co-operative basis. We wish the venture every 
success and doubt not it will open up the way for further 
and larger improvements. 


Zissociated Mission 
Treasurers. 


It would be difficult to estimate the civilizing 

aoee dalce, and transforming power of the Post Office on the 
"people of the Chinese nation. Some of us are 

able to hark back to the old days when all letters and papers 
and parcels were carried by private enterprise, to all places to 
which they could be carried at all, and while it was in a way 
a very crude system or rather lack of system, yet for short 
distances it was very dependable and for the most part very 
trustworthy. Of course there were no newspapers then with 
their insistent demand for quick delivery, and no postal cards 
and two cent letters, deliverable to any part of the Chinese 
empire—as it then was. What an effect the impact of this 
modern innovation must have upon the people may be faintly 
imagined, but not comprehended, when we consider some of 
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the figures of the last report of the Post Office Department. 
Seven hundred and seventy-three millions of parcels, papers, 
letters, etc., were sent through the Post Office during the year, 
an increase of seventy-six millions in one year ! Owing to the 
‘‘curbing of the Press,’? some nineteen million fewer news- 
papers were sent out than during 1913; but even this 
shortage did not prevent a large increase in the total number 
of articles handled. In the face of the great difficulties to be 
contended with, lack of railroads, and in many places of even 
ordinary roads, the great extent of territory to be covered, the 
figures are simply astounding, and mean much for the 
emancipation of the Chinese people from their seclusion and 
ignorance of what is going on in the world and especially their 
own country. It makes for the growth of ‘' public opinion’’— 
something the Chinese were formerly quite innocent of—and 
patriotism. And, rightly used, it may and should be a 
powerful factor in our mission work. | Ae 
| * 

‘ | BEGINNING with October, this magazine, so 
‘Tbe Missionary long and so favorably known, comes out under 
Review of tbe 

World.” a new management. A company has been 
nae | formed of which Dr. Robert E. Speer is presi- 
dent, which has purchased the Revzew, and it is now owned 
and published by the Missionary Review Publishing Company, 
but with Mr. Delavan L,. Pierson, editor since the death 
of his father, Dr. Arthur T. Pierson, in rg11, still in the 
editorial chair. In the opening editorial occurs the following 
statement: ‘*During the past four years plans have been 
under consideration to purchase the Review and to conduct it 
under the direction of a committee of Board of Managers, which, 
while not officially appointed by the Mission Boards nor 
committing them to any responsibility, would yet truly 
represent the home and foreign missionary agencies of the 
United States and Canada aud will stand for the convictions 
and principles which began and have sustained the missionary 
movement and which are ever more and more closely associat- 
ing the Christian people of all denominations in their common 
undertaking to hasten the reign of Jesus Christ our Lord over 
all the life of the world.’’ 
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I Au THE LORD THY GoD, WHICH BROUGHT THEE our OF THE 


OF EGYPT: OPEN THY WIDE I 


Would it not be well to preach at least twice on the subject of 
greies in the next two months and ask our Chinese friends to 
To direct our Chinese Christians to the specific needs of their 
immediate home circle and neighborhood, the following plan is 
suggested, which is to be accompanied by seasonable and tactful 
efforts to help those who are accessible into the way, or onward in it. 
For a number of months pray on the 
1st day for grandfathers, paternal and maternal 
2nd ,, ,, grandmothers 
3rd ,, ,, fathers 
4th ,, ,, mothers 
5th ,, ,, tncles, of two generations, also paternal and maternal 
6th ,, ,, atnts, of two generations, also paternal and maternal 
brothers 
8th ,, ,, sisters 
goth ,, ,, sons of self or of friends 
roth ,, ,, daughters of self or of friends 
os ‘secondary wives 
14th ,, ,, cousins, boys and men, on father’s and mother’s side 
15th cousins, girls and women ,, 9 
16th ,, ,, friends | 
17th ,, ,, the district magistrate and his family 
18th ,, ,, other local officials of higher rank 
19th ,, ,, the postman and his fellows or all engaged in the mail 
service 
20th ,, ,, the local railroad agents and employees or all engaged — 
in the railroad traffic 
21st ,, ,, the local policemen and for all who police the land 
22nd ,, ,, the merchants you deal with over the counter 
23rd ,, ,, the tradesmen you deal with at your door 
24th ,, ,, the artisans who assist about your house 


25th ,, ,, primary schools of the neighbourhood, teachers and 
learners 

26th ,, ,, secondary schools of the neighbourhood, teachers and 
learners 

27th ,, ,, middle schools of the neighbourhood, teachers and 
learners 

28th ,, ,, the nearest colleges, teachers and learners 

ae »» military schools, teachers and learners 

| »» normal and other schools, teachers and 


learners 
And daily in addition for the President of the Republic 


SO WILL NOT WE GO BACK FROM THEE: QUICKEN US AND WE 
WILL CALI UPON THY NAME. Ps. 80, 18. 


| The Promotion of Jntercession. 


Contributed Articles 


The Ministry of Reconciliation* 


2 Cor. 5:18. ‘God gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation,” 


HERE are times when circumstances lift a text from the 
page of the Bible, and grave it on the wall of the mind 
to stare us daily in the face, and to haunt us if we turn 
our backs upon it—times when stirring events form a 
tune which sets the familiar words to music and keeps them 
singing themselves over and over and over again in one’s head. 
Can any Christian in these days get away from this sentence: 
‘God gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation’’ ? It is a 
comprehensive statement of the mission of the Christian 
- Church; it isa special duty laid on all those who are charged 
with leadership in the Church. 

Were a Christian of the earliest centuries to come to life 
among. us to-day, he would not be particularly shocked by the 
sight of a world at war ; war was a commonplace of his world 
that lay in wickedness ; but he would stand aghast when he 
saw Christians slaughtering one another. That would be to 
him inconceivable. ‘* Ye are the body of Christ; is Christ 
divided? Ye are a holy nation; can patriotism, claiming you 
for your earthly fatherlands, be stronger than devotion to the 
city of God, of which both you and your opponents are 
citizens? Ye are the household of faith; can your national 
interests set brother against brother, and make the one church 
of the living God a house divided against itself?’’ These 
followers of Jesus found in their loyalty to him ties more 
binding than all others—ties which overpassed racial, national, 
and social barriers. ‘‘ There cannot be Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, 
freeman ; but Christ is all, and in all.» And because of its 
super-racialism and super-naturalism, the early Church felt its 
power to unify a discordant world. A second ceutury Christian, 
writing to his friend, Diognetus, says: ‘‘In a word, what the 


*A Sermon by Rev. Henry S. Coffin, D.D., Terme to the Graduating 
Pay, U. * the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church, Lancaster, 
a A. 


NorTrs.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published i in these pages. 
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soul is in the body, the Christians are in the world. The soy] 
_ is spread through all the members of the body, and Christians 

through the divers cities of the world. The soul is enclosed jy 
the body, and yet itself holdeth the body together; so Chris- 
tians are kept in the world, as in a prison-house, and yet they 
themselves hold the world together. So great is the office for 
which God hath appointed them, and which it is not lawful for 
them to decline.”’ 

A reconciling ministry must get at the roots of interna. 
tional strife. So-called patriotism is among the least Christian 
of our virtues. Mr. Lecky calls it ‘*in relation to foreigners a 
spirit of constant and jealous self-assertion.”’ Its ideal of 
national honor is frankly pagan ; the only kind of Christian 
honor is service, and a nation’s honor is impugned only when 
it is prevented from serving other nations. Its reliance upon 
brute force to maintain its right is a reliance tpon means which 
Christ Himself expressly repudiated. Superior force can never 
attest superior justice, much less superior love, and any 
triumphs other than those of love cannot be termed Christian 
triumphs in the light of Calvary and the open tomb on Easter 
morning. A nation which thinks of preparedness only or 
mainly in terms of military amd naval increases needs to be 
reminded of the apostle’s appeal to the resisting power of Jesus 
Christ and his injunction: ‘*Arm ye yourselves also with the 
same mind.’’ ‘To be sure love must not be robbed of means; 
Christ Himself used the whip ; but they must be Jove’s means, 
and their triumphs not physical but moral victories. A physi- 
cally worsted foe is embittered, not won. A victory that does 
not gain our brothers is not a Christian conquest. A church 
that wishes to Christianize a nation will hold up before it this 
ideal: ‘*God gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation.” 
A patriotism eager to reconcile will find more effective ways to 
accomplish its ends than war; the Church may not be able to 
suggest the particular machinery; it must inspire with the 
reconciling spirit of its Lord; and the machinery will inevita- 
bly be devised. 
| In 1806, in the midst of the Napoleonic wars, Humphrey 
Davy, the British scientist, received the prize of the French 
Academy. In accepting it, he said: ‘*Science knows no 
country. If the two countries or governments are at war, the 
men of science are not. That would, indeed, be a civil war of 
the worst description. We should rather through the instru- 
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mentality of meu of science soften the asperities of national 
hostility.”” Surely the Christian faith ought to do as much 
and far more than that. There is the most intolerable civil 
strife in the family of Christ. The religion of Jesus has failed 
to give its adherents a true Church-consciousness, a sense of 
- corporate solidarity, if it does not make us feel closer to fellow- 
believers in another land than to non-believers in our own. 
There is vastly more peril from a hyphenated Christianity than 
from a hyphenated Americanism, from a loyalty to Christ that 
compromises with various less than Christian national policies 
on the ground that Christ’s principles are still too ideal and too 
far in advance of the times. Christian citizens cau have but 
one ideal for their country—that it should — and discharge 
the ministry of reconciliation. 

Our early Christian would be no less pained at the impot- 
ence of modern churchmen to halt the industrial strife and 
maintain the sense of brotherhood between those whose 
economic interests seem to conflict. Who fancies to-day that 
a strike or a lockout is impossible where there are Cliristians 
amoung employers aud employed? Who stops to consider the 
Christianity of those involved as a determining factor? To be. 
sure the relations of capitalists and workers in modern industry 
are largely impersonal; they are the relations of the company 
and the union. But such groupings do not discharge the 
individual, nor the Church in the community, from the duty 
of the ministry of reconciliation. | 

St. Paul uttered a profound conviction concerning Christ 
as the cohesive force in the entire universe, when he wrote to 
the Colossians: ‘‘In Him all things consist—hold together.’’ 
The Church of to-day, and the ministry of to-day, must have 
its clear message of the mind of Christ for a corporation and 
fora union. It must insist that labor wars (scarcely Jess bloody 
than that which is reddening Europe) can be avoided only as 
the spirit of public service masters all workers, and the spirit 
of fraternal justice governs their mutual dealings. If it be 
said that the spirit of Christ cannot be practically embodied in 
a successful business enterprise, then let us either frankly 
renounce all allegiance to Christ as a fantastic dreamer, or let — 

the business go to its seeming failure, in entire loyalty to Him, 
and see whether that apparent failure be not, like another 
failure outside the walls of Jerusalem, a most amazing success. 
At all events, our first concern is not with success measured in 
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profits or wages, but in workers reconciled to each other iy 
true brotherhood and serving the world in the spirit of the | 
Son of man. God gave unto us not the duty of pening 
wealth, but the ministry of reconciliation. 

Our early Christian would be perhaps still more grieved 
were he to enter almost any of our Protestant churches to see 
its congregation drawn from one or two closely allied groups in 
the community who mixeasily. In how pitifully few churches 
can one find rich and poor together before the Lord, the Maker 

of them all! At Point Lobos, on the coast of California, there 
is a long line of cypress trees on the top of the cliffs close to 
the Pacific, then, separated from them by a space never less 
than a hundred yards, the pines begin. Look up.and down the 
coast as far as the eye can reach, there does not seem to be a 
single spot where the two species of trees mingle. What a 
picture of the aloofness of social sets among ourselves! Edu- 
cated more and more generally in different schools, brought up 
in different castes, moving in different orbits all their days, it 
is seldom that they worship and work side by side in the same | 
Protestant congregation. Indeed, the divisions between the 
Protestant churches in any community are not due so much to 
differences in belief, or in ideas of Church government, or in 
form of worship, as they are to differences in social status. 
People go to church where (as they phrase it) ‘‘they feel at 
home,’’ where their friends go. So we seek God in social 
sets. But a socially stratified Protestantism, organized in a 
half dozen more or less competing churches ina given locality, 
is not likely to exercise a ministry of social reconciliation. 
The one-class church is no fit representative of the inclusive 
Son of man. It is powerless to heal industrial and racial 
discords, or to bridge over the chasm caused by inequalities in| 
culture and riches. Church unity, doing away with the 
probably needless three-fourths of existing church organizations, 
would help mightily ; and towards such unity every communion 
and every minister with the reconciling ideal will steadfastly 
set his face, ready for widest liberty in doctrine, most flexible 
variety in organization, and richest comprehensiveness in 
modes of worship, provided only there is unswerving fidelity 
to the supremacy of Christ, in whom dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily, and in whom we are made full. The 
socially inclusive local congregation, placing boys and girls 
from all grades of home side by side in one Sunday school, 
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bringing together round the Table of the Lord men and women 
of all strata in society, teaching them to think’ together, to 
pray together, to sacrifice together for the Kingdom of God, is 
the ideal for every church and every minister, who realizes that 
to them God has committed the ministry of reconciliation. 

There is another breach in our modern world that needs 
to be closed—a. breach that inevitably opens in each age—the 
preach between the thought of the time and the faith of the 
historic Church. There are many thoughtful men and women 
in the very uncomfortable position of finding their hearts inside 
while their heads remain outside of the Christian Church. 
Doubtless there are Christian and unchristian ways of thinking, 
and no loyal follower of Jesus wishes the church door made so 
large that unchristian heads can enter. But men seldom come 
- head first to Christ; they come heart first; and where the 
heart is inside there must surely be some way of stating the 
Christian convictions that will make them credible and 
reasonable to sincere lovers of Jesus. Men who attempt such 
restatements are usually misrepresented by their brethren 
_ within the church as destroyers of the faith. In reality they 
are genuine conservatives—conserving primarily not doctrine 
_ but men and women who but for them would be lost to the 
organized Church, and really conserving doctrines, for a 
doctrine is conserved not when it is simply repeated in the 
exact language in which it has always been phrased, but when 
it is kept a vital factor in the consciences of living Christians. 
To this ministry of reconciliation—the winning of the thinking 
minds of the day to cordial conviction of the truth as it is in 
Jesus—ministers trained in a seminary like this are most 
urgently summoned. | 

This breach appears in every communion of the Church 
itself to-day, dividing men into parties classified roughly as 
modernists and traditionalists, liberals and conservatives. And 
here, too, there is a need of a ministry of reconciliation. No 
existing communion in this age can afford to part with any 
group within it who are sincerely doing the work of Christ. 
It is absurd to plead for church unity and then attempt to 
propagate further disunion within one’s own communion. 
Good men are often trying to each other. There is a type of 
tadical who glories in the dissidence of his dissent, who speaks 
contemptuously of ancient formulations of truth his own 
teligious experience is perhaps too shallow or too restricted to 
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appreciate, who forever airs his negations. There is a type of 
reactionary who has the unhappy faculty of fastening on some 
unesseutial details of the historic creed and exalting them as 
determining tests of fitness to lead in the Church, who does 
not appear to care for the great body of truth in which his 
brethren accord with him while he finds one or two smal] 
points over which he can wrangle, who loses sight of the need 
of an unsaved world while he disquiets the Church with dis- 
putes that engender suspicions. But both these types—radicals 
and reactionaries—as well as the great mass in between, must. 
be retained. We must broaden our sympathies until we under. 
stand the negations of the one and the undue emphasis of the 
other; we must learn to tolerate those who do not wish to 
tolerate us; we must judge men not by their opiuions mainly, 
but by their fundamental purposes, and try to see with the 
discerning eye of love; that we may exercise both within our 
own communion and in the whole disordered Church of God 
this much-to-be-desired ministry of reconciliation. 

There is another cleft to-day in many places between a 
growing group of socially-minded, devoted men and women 
who are engaged in various undertakings for the betterment of 
their communities and the membership of the churches. The 
former are keenly interested in human welfare, but apparently 
indifferent to religion; the latter are religious but often 
apathetic to matters of social advance. And the two groups 
do not appreciate each other. The human are so ungodly and 
the godly are often so inhuman. The former seem not to 
realize what an infinite difference it makes to those who are 
striving to better the world whether it be ‘‘ampler day divine- 
lier lit or homeless night without’’; the latter not to be aware 
that unfavorable economic conditions, grinding poverty, occa- 
sional and uncertain employment, a precarious family life, a 
seven-day week, on the one hand, and enervating luxury, 
irresponsible leisure, wasteful plenty, on the other, make life 
with the Christian God practically impossible. The church- 
man of to-day must convince the former that he is as concerned 
as they for the redemption of social conditions, that he will go 
as far and farther in sacrificial devotion to the welfare of man, 
and that in addition he possesses inspiration, stimuli, hopes, 
regenerative resources they know not of. And he must con- 
vince his fellow-churchmen that a gospel which expects to 
alter the world really means vast changes (it is amazing how 
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many pied people expect the world to be different without any 
changes), that they must be prepared to welcome and assist 
social and economic upheavals, that they are followers of those 
who were said to have turned the world upside down, and are 
to go on upsetting it until it stands, as the great radical on the 
throne who is making all things new intends it shall stand 
love-side up. 

But the antagonisms that we confront do not lie between 
man and man only; they are to be found within men’s selves, 
Do you recall the abbot’s description of Manfred, in Byron’s 

me | 


‘* This should have been a noble creature; he 
Hath all the energy which would have made 
A goodly frame of glorious elements, 
Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, 
It is an awful ehaos—light and darkness— 
And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts— 
Mixed and contending without end or order, 
All dormant or destructive.” 


The same metaphor of a chaos occurs in the account which 
Sir James Stephen gives of the future missionary pioneer, 
Henry Martyn, in his student days at Cambridge: ‘*A man 
born to love with ardour and to hate with vehemence; 
amorous, irascible, ambitious, and vain; without one torpid 
nerve about him ; aiming at universal excellence in science, in 
literature, in Conversation, in horsemanship, and even in dress ; 
not without some gay fancies, but more prone to austere and 
melancholy thoughts; patient of the most toilsome inquiries, 
though not wooing philosophy for her own sake; animated by 
the poetical temperament, though unvisited by any poetical 
inspiration ; eager for enterprise, though thinking meanly of 
the reward to which the adventurous aspire ; uniting in him- 
self, though as yet unable to concentrate and harmonize them, 
many keen desires, many high powers, and much constitu- 
tional dejection—the chaotic material of a great character.’’ 
There are two figures—one fictitious (unless we are to see in 
Manfred a mirror of his poetic creator) and one real—waiting 
for the ministry of reconciliation; the one destined to die 
saying ‘*I was my own destroyer,’’ the other to find his every 
power united and knit compactly into a purpose that has 
placed his memorial on high forever. © 

‘‘Chaotic materials’’—is not that an apt phrase for the 
contents of every human being? Have we never peered within 
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ourselves and caught sight of the formless, vasty deep? What 
a struggling mass of discordant elements we see! Aspiration 
tugging against inclination, an idealist wrestling with a 
sensualist ; a cynic scoffing at an enthusiast ; the d/asé man of 
the world tied hand and foot to the eager, juterested, optimistic 
small boy, a dozen varieties of Dr. Jekyll battling for respect- 
able, kindly, devout life, with as many varieties of degraded, 
bestial, murderous Mr. Hyde. Yes, and even more incon. 
gruous elements that must be reckoned with—along with the 
tiger and the ape, of whom Tennyson has reminded us, there 
is the omnipresent donkey—a brute ingredient far more difficult 
to dispose of. Who is to take and combine the ill-assorted 
zoological collection—lion, calf, wolf, sheep, fox, rooster, pig, 
ass, cat—represented in every one of us? Tennyson would 
have the ape and tiger die; but a greater poet, the prophet 
Isaiah, foretold a Messiah in whose reign the wolf and lion and — 
leopard and bear should feed and lie down with lamb and 

kid and calf. Who would wish the bovine type exclusively? 
Who wants a society of fatlings? Is there not as much altera- 
tion and sanctification required for the sheep as for the wolf to 
attain the morally active spirit of the Lamb of God? Not 
elimination but reconciliation, oon and so conservation, 
is the Messianic ideal. 

And it is this inward reconciliation which St. Paul had 
himself experienced, and of which he was mainly thinking in 
our text. God in Christ had laid hold of him. That divine 
grasp through the cross had unified him. ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth me.’’ ‘‘But one thing I do.’? The chaos 
within had become an orderly universe where the brooding 
spirit of Christ brought forth His fruits and stirred His 
energies. 

My brothers in the ministry of Jesus Christ, it is to this 
task of reconciliation that you and I are set apart. We cannot 
exercise this ministry unless we have ourselves first been 
completely reconciled—our hearts made at one with the all- 
inclusive, all-considering, all-compassionating heart of the Most 
Loving, our consciences at one with the sensitive, responsible, 
sin- bearing conscience of the Most Just. The word of recon- 
ciliation is never effective save as it is uttered by those who 
can say: ‘‘As though God were entreating by us; we beseech 
you on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God. " 
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Some Problems of Religious Education in China 
CHAS. A. STANLEY. 


DUCATION is use of the means to growth. As based 

upon this definition we shall find that education has to 
fi do with all the branches of human experience and 

existence regardless of the mere incidental classification 
of the growth as “physical,’? ‘‘mental,’? or ‘spiritual.’ 
From this it is easily seen that there are various degrees of 
education dependent upon the particular phase of life upon 
which particular stress is laid by the teacher,—whether the 
teacher be an individual, the state, or society in general. We see 
thus that education is both direct and indirect, always conscious, 
and also that there are certain levels of education like the 
strata in geological formation according as the conception of 
the education required is more partial or more inclusive. 
That education must be deemed the most efficient which is 
done with the definite intention of educating the personality 
of the human being, and chiefly during the youth or 
formative period of the human life. That education is the 
highest and best adapted to all the needs and requirements for 
the self-preservation of society which is the most inclusive of 
all the complex phases of our human experience. The various 
phases, or levels, of education overlap to a greater or less 
extent, but the emphasis may be to a large extent isolated and 
placed upon any one phase or level. Thus we may have 
physical education to the practical nihilation of the mental or 
the spiritual, and vice versa. Any one emphasis is inadequate 
and will inevitably meet with disaster. The one supreme act of 
society is the act of self-presérvation as performed through the 
function of education, and any education which fails to consider 
the whole complex life fails in the very final end of the 
educational process, which is the preservation and develop- 
ment of the very best in life. Now such education is an 
education into social character on the part of the individual 
and the consciousness of the growth of such social character 
can only come through actual social experience, or social 
functioning. The highest type or level of such education 
will be an education which includes all the possibilities of 
human life socially considered, adequately adjusted, related 
and extended into all the deeper spiritual relations which we | 
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habitually bring to a focus in the conception of God. ‘Thi, 
final function of education we would call religious, not because 
of any inherent difference in the method of the education byt 
because of a difference in comprehensiveness, a difference in 
the end in view. The end of life is broadened from mere 
self-realization into growth inte a divine-human society in 
which alone one can fully attain to mature self-realization, this 
society being itself dependent upon the adequate and efficient 
functioning of those individuals by whom it is constituted. 

With this short preliminary discussion as a background 
let us proceed to a consideration of the Problems of Religious 
Education in China,—and we will take up the question in two 
aspects or lights ; in the first instance in the aspect of what, 
justly or un-justly so, may be called Pagan religious education, 
and in the second case religious education in the Christian 
sense which we are, of course, considerimg to be the higher 
level in religions education. In this consideration we shall 
bear constantly in mind chiefly the two points which have 
already been enrphasized in: tke general discussion, namely, 
(x) that the aim of religious education is growth toward 
mature self-realization in a divine-human society, and (2) the 
method of religious education consists fundamentally in the 
present functioning of the individual. 


PAGAN EDUCATION. 


Two only of the five great religions which dominate the 
life of the Chinese to-day are indigenous to Chinese soil, the 
one is Tacism and the other Confucianism. These two 
contradictory systems were formulated at about the same time | 
by their great founders during the period of remarkable world 
religious awakening following after the seventh century 
before Christ. Confucius’ system: was hardly a religion, but 
rather a noble ethical system emphasizing, however, almost 
entirely negative virtues,- or at least positive virtues from the 


negative standpoint. Taoism, on the other hand, as form- 
ulated by Lasts, was devoid of ethics and cousisted merely 
of a concatenation of various theories of magic and polyde- 


monism- into a more or less regulated system. Into this 
atmosphere was projected,. during the first century of the 
Christian era, Buddhism, that exotic product of the south- 
west, which made its advance into China with an organized 
church, an educated priesthood, and a monastic system. 
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Buddhism, in the struggle for a foothold, soon began to 
degenerate from her high estate and was giving hostages to 
Taoism, while Taoism in turn, in self-preservation, had to 
organize her church and develop her monastic orders and her 
priesthood in order not to be uprooted by Buddhism. In this 
life and death struggle both systems were severely modified 
and ultimately found their place side by side in the life of the 
people. (Mohammedanism we disregard because its adherents 
are numerically insignificant in numbers, and because its 
system would take us too far afield.) 

The original genius of both Buddhism and Taoism has 
been lost through an uneducated clergy and an ignorant 
following, so that for all practical purposes of this paper 
they may be considered together. Now, just what is the 
background of religious education which we find in these two 
systems as compared to the requirements of our original 
definition ? In this connection there are three main considera- 
tions, the first two of which, while they are our primary 
considerations in this whole discussion, are of comparative 
un-importance considering the real fact and — of the 
third point. 

1. In the first place, taking ‘$ self-realization in a Seiad 
human society’? as our goal, what do we find? As a most 
patent fact there is and can be no such organization of society 
into a **divineehuman’’ group according to the tenets of 
Buddhism and Taoism. In Buddhism all being is denied, and 
in Taoism the divinecehuman is an antagonistic conception into 
which there can come no reconciliation. In this latter system 
_the spirit-world may inject itself into the human, but it can do 
so only with ominous portent or in pure malevolence,—there 
can be no real combination of the two spheres, There may be 
juxtaposition but there can never be fusion. 

2. With this explanation a word will dismiss our second 
consideration,—the necessity of present functioning in such 
relationships. Since the relationships cannot exist there can 
be no acts performed within the relationship. 

3. Finally, and most crucial of all, is the consideration © 
that as a matter of fact there is not in either of these two 
systems any provision for religious education. The real 
tenets and basal doctrines of both Buddhism and Taoism were 
long ago lost to the average individual, The priesthood 
of both great systems has fallen into decay and the men who 
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hold the clerical positions are for the most part uneducated 
even in their own cult. There is no form of public or private 
instruction except to the neophites who enter the priesthood, 
and this is in the most rudimentary elements of the cult. 
There is no form of public gathering for public worship, 
except for certain rites which are performed in connection with 
family functions upon certain important feast days, or at times 
of death or marriage. There is also the exception of the 
saying of public mass at rather widely separated times 
dependent upon the wish of the devout public who have to 
pay heavily for the performance. In these observances, as in 
so much of Chinese life, the family appears to be the unit, 
and this would seem to be a great asset for religious education 
were it not for the fact that the family is essentially dis- 
integrating in its functional aspects at the same time that 
it is the natural unit in society. In the first place the child 
is not controlled but is humored to the greatest possible limit, 
while, at the same time, it is often frankly taught to perform 
un-ethical functions and applauded when it does so with 
quickness and precision. It follows that in the wider reaches 
beyond the family there is also no adequate training more 
than the education of expediency, necessity, and experience. 
There is no training in religion beyond the mere outward con- 
formity to certain external rites which are indifferently 
performed and often neglected, and which are entirely divorced 
from actual life and have to do in a superstitious and magical 
way with calamity and fear in the present, the past, or 
the future. 

When we turn from Buddhism and Taoism to Confucianism 
we find a different situation. In the first place we find an 
ethical system filled to overflowing with a lofty idealism, and 
secondly a body of adherents who are educated in the technique, 
at least, of the system. Is there any evident explanation why 
such a lofty system should have produced a civilization which 
for long centuries has been almost rigidly static, where it has 
not been actually retregeamtive i ‘Let us take up our two points 
of comparison. 

1. ‘*Self-realization in a divine-human society.’’ We find 
upon first examination that according to Confucianism there 
can be no such association of men as a ‘‘divine-human”’ 
society. Confucius himself made no claims to supernaturalism 
of any kind and distinctly denied any direct divine revelation. 
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When his attitude in this respect has been more closely ana- 
lysed and is better understood we may find that he will take his 
place amongst those who consider themselves psychologically 
most advanced. The deadly aud deadening element in his 
system was the fact that he allowed here no room for faith or 
for the emotional, religious out-reach of the human soul. The 
human was for him the finality and any other so-called divine 
relations were for him pure abstractions. Reason was his sole 
social basis,—the reasonableness or un-reasonableness of a 
situation, an action, or an attitude of mind was for him the 
only criterion of adequately adjusted life in a purely human 
society. 

In Confucianism, again, we find inadequacy and failure at 
the point where we might look for strength,—and this is 
the family. Self-realization is impossible under a patriarchal 
system such as Confucianism sanctions. The self-realized is the 
heretic,—the demand is for conformity to a certain standard 
which was definitely chalked out by theancient sages and rulers. 

_ @. This applies equally truly in our second consideration, 
“the present functioning of the individual.’’ There can be 
no self-realization nor present functioning for the individual in 
the closed system of the patriarchal family unit. Your function 
is determined for you by the patriarch or the conclave of the 
generations above you, and anything which disturbs that order 
is considered subversive in theory. It follows in the average 
educated Confucian family that the infant wields the scepter 
and has ample opportunity to give vent to his or her most ill 
temper, often openly provoked. What was said above of the 
family holds equally true here and it is easily evident that the 
family as such holds no place as a medium in religious educa- 
tion. Certain superstitious rites in connection with family ob- 
servances are learned automatically but social functioning is 
learned out of experience, expediency, aud the exigencies of any 
_one given case. When we fall back on the Confucian school to 
which a boy may be sent we profit little. We find as above in 
the family and now in the school that there is practically no reli- 
gious instruction under the age of eight years and none con- 
cretely beyond that period. There is no kindergarten, anda 
child may be put into school and begin memorizing characters or 
ideographs at the age of six or seven. Large sections of the 
classics are committed to memory in this way for perhaps a 
period of two or three years, but wae no explanations of mean- 
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ings. The sounds of the characters are learned as such with no 
actual explanation of their meaning till after this preliminary 
period of two or three years. Then the magic words are laborj- 
ously and abstractly explained in the sayings and deeds of the 
sages or the historic situations of the kingdoms of old,—prime 
pabulum for the mature mind, but inevitable confusion for the 
adolescent. There is no application of or training in theory and 
any deviation from the accepted interpretation of any given 
theory is frowned upon as unorthodox and heretical. In spite 
_of such a system we do find that ethical conceptions do sink into 
the minds of the pupils to a certain limited extent, but the 
response is tather passive and abstract than aggressive, and 
consists in a certain calm ability to endure the encroa¢hments of 
others who act unethically rather than a definite individual 
ethical performance of ethical functions. This is the charac- 
teristic attitude of reliance upon the abstract reasonableness of a 
situation, or an action which is so often associated with the 
Chinese mind. Reasonableness in this sense is synonymous 
with ethical, and the phrase, ‘‘ He is acting unreasonably,” 
which is so often on the lips of the inuocent sufferer, or the 
one who considers himself to be such,—the sinned against, — 
means that the attitude of the person in question is unethical 
according to well-established and ancient standards, but as 
these standards are 1” adstracto, as we might say, there may 
be no room for repentance on the part of the sinning one, at 
the same time that the sinned against falls back passively upon 
the un-assailability of the also abstract reasonableness of his 


position. 

These considerations have been thus outlined in order that 
we might have definitely before the mind the actual conditions 
which confront one as one faces the problem of religious ed- 
ucation viewed in what is assumed to be its highest aspect or 
conception, the Christian cqnception. Unfortunately too much 
of this historic system and method had been assimilated into the 
Christian system with the inevitable results. It is essential to 
keep in mind a few primary facts or considerations: 

(1) The failure of Pagan religiqus education to utilize the 

latent forces and situations of the home. | 

(2) The disintegrating influences of the patriarchal home 

when considered as a closed system. | 


(3) The lack of any ey upon present functioning on 
the part of the youth due to the patriarchal system. 
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(4) The lack of concreteness in all ethical teaching,—the 
bases for all ethical conceptions being considered as worked 


out in past ages. 


(5). The failure to in any way adapt such teaching to the 
needs or condition of the pupil. : 

The solution of these difficulties is the problem which 
faces education—I use the word here in its widest meaning— 
in China to-day. In the government system of education in the. 
sciences there is no provision for religious education—though 
there is still provision made for instruction in the prescribed 
ethics of the old masters. In this, however, there has been no 
serious attempt at adaptation to the needs of the pupil. As in 
the past so here again the classics are utilized and they stand 
as the criterion both for literary style and for ethics. As 
knowledge of the theory of teaching progresses we may confi- 
dently look for a change for the better in this sphere in the not 
distant future. This conviction is based upon the fact that 
already there has been made considerable progress in adapting 
the laborious process of the learning of the character to the 
ability and needs of the pupil as evidenced by many excellent 
text-books for primary and intermediary education published 
by the now famous Commercial Press of Shanghai. But, as 
noted above, there is no provision of any kind for religious 
education in any true use of the term, and there can be none 
- under the older conceptions. One effect of the new Republic- 
anism is to elevate Confucianism from a lifeless religion to a 
position of influence as a noble ethical system. The gross 
degradation of the great poptHlar religious systems has produced 
toward them: inereasing: indifference oh the part of the common 
people, and, as a result, there is brought into our view a great 
people who suddenly find themselves for the most part practi- 
cally devoid of religious conceptions: How is religious educa- 
tion, considered as distinctly Christian, prepared to meet this 
tremendous problem | | 

In the first place let us look at the question historically. 
In this attempt our criticism will of necessity have to be des- 
‘tructive. There have,-of course, been exceptions to any general 
statements which' one can make. There has been growth in 
knowledge and in Christian character but this has been rather 
in spite of the methods of instruction pursued, and the excep- 
_ tions have proved the rule, just as has been the case in such 
large measure in our so-called Christian lands, For the sake 
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of concreteness and simplicity we will condense the five consid- 
erations noted above into three general considerations and use 
them rather loosely as our guide or criteria:— 


1. Failure to appreciate from the standpoint of religious 
education the strength and weakness of the home as a closed 
patriarchal system. 

2. Lack of concreteness in instruction and failure to empha- 
size present functioning. a | 

3. Failure to adapt education to the needs of the pnpil. 


I. In the first connection it is interesting to note a distinct 
and vital line of cleavage as between the policy of Roman 
Catholic Missions on the one side and Protestant Missions on 
the other. This is their interpretation of what is to be the 
unit within the church. For the Roman Catholic this js 
always the home, which conception carries with it certain 
great elements of strength along with certain grave dangers, 
For the Protestant the unit has always been the individual, for 


reasons which to the Protestant, at least, have been perfectly 


valid. Consequently, as compared with Protestantism, Roman 
Catholicism has apparently spread with alarming rapidity, and 
this fact is borne out at least numerically, as a perusal of com- 
parative statistics will show. Now, whatever else Protestant- 
ism might have done, it was evident that this emphasis upon 
the individual had to be made—it is the heart of any real ethics 
and religion. In this situation it was inevitable that from the 
ancient viewpoint such effort should be considered as a de- 
socializing influence, if we may be permitted that word—it was 
deliberately breaking up the cohesion, and also the coercion, of 
the past for what appeared to be a less social order of society. 


II. In the second place we consider the lack of concreteness 


in education and a failure to place adequate emphasis upon | 


present functioning. It is difficult not to appear unjust in 
criticism here but any injustice is certainly not the intentiou 

of the writer. Nevertheless, it is essential that the facts, in so 
far as it is possible to isolate or define them, should be faced. 
‘Under a pagan civilization this question presents serious diff- 
culties which to a large extent never appear under our so-called 


Christian system. Many avenues are open here for the child © 
to enter which are not available there for the simple reason that 


the situations have not been presented which would create such 
functional possibilities, at the same time that certain avenues 
have been in the necessities of the case quite closed. Never- 
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theless, the fact that the second and third generations of Chinese 
Christians have aparently failed to establish a self-respecting and 
self-propagating Christian community seems to indicate that 
there has been that element lacking in their training which 
- would tend to produce active, spontaneous evidence of the 
Christian spirit. It seems reasonable to trace this failure, in 
considerable measure at least, back to such a situation as is 
covered by our second consideration—this evident lack of 
concreteness in teaching and the failure to emphasize present, 
social functioning. Teaching has been too theoretical and 
abstract and efficiency and effectiveness have been too much 
based upon the ability to answer catechetical questions, and an 
exhaustive but often undigested knowledge of the Bible as ¢he 
text-book of righteousness. | 
III. This brings us at once to our third consideration, or 
criticism, which has been the failure to adapt religious education 
to the needs of the pupil, considered from the standpoint of age 
and previous training. As we have seen above, this is mani- 
festly the great historic fault which one must find with all past 
education in China whether fostered by the government or by 
Christian institutions. The Analects and similar pabulum have 
ever been the food for the struggling child of seven or eight 
years! Religious education has failed here as at other points, 
but perhaps here most grossly. Only within the last few years 
and even now very inadequately has there been any attempt to 
_ adapt religious education to the need of the child. This is 
most clearly and forcefully evidenced by the numerous cate- 
chisms, both individual and union—that is, compiled by joint 
committees—which appear everywhere and are in constant use. 
Children of eight or ten years will glibly recite pages of theolog- 
ical dogmatism the opening lines of which will run into these 
general metaphysical depths :— | 
‘*In the beginning there was one true God; 
Creator of heaven and earth, and creator of man. 
After six days of work he rested his body | 
And upon this day of rest his blessing placed. 
The true God, the Lord, is a Spirit, 
Who is alive forever and is most wise. — 
His glorious throne is the heaven above 
_ And the earth below is his footstool.”’ 
These considerations suggest to us certain problems in 
religious education which must be worked upon and solved 
in the immediate future. Our discussion applies particularly 
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to the young child, though some of the considerations doubtless 
project themselves up into the higher levels of education. 
The questions involved in the training of adults whether jp 
higher institutions of learning or in church classes do not 
particularly interest us here. 

1. In the first place the content, the material of j instruction, 
must be changed to meet the demands of the pupil. There 
must be a great burning of the books more thorough than the 
great burning of Ch‘in Shih Huang Ti and the fuel for these 
fires should be the catechetical books or “rhymers,’’ often 
called primers of truth,’’ or ‘‘ introductions, ’’ the opening 
phrase of which is usually the delightfully simple and ap- 
parently harmless sentence, ‘‘In the beginning there was one 
true God.’’ The mere translation of books and courses 
which have been prepared for the child of the Occident will 
not prove sufficient to meet the demands of the case. The life 
and environment of the Chinese child must be studied as it 
never has been studied before, to the end that its ethical 
problems and needs may be better understood, to the end that 
adequate instruction as to how to meet these recurring 
problems may be given. So-called ‘‘ pure Biblical instruction” 
must not be made a mere fetish. Religious and ethical 
conceptions or ideas which the child has ready to hand 
should be utilized as much as possible. Material which 
is acceptable to an American child should never be considered, 
for that reason and no other, Jer se acceptable to the Chinese 
child and the best adapted to his needs. Certain it is that the 
‘‘theological treatises’? of the past which still linger and are 
miscalled ‘‘ primers’? should be annihilated root and branch, 
so far as the religious instruction of the child is concerned. 

2. A second pressing need is the adaptation of material, 
after it has been chosen, to the age ofthe child. Here we 
find that some slight progress has been made, but is one-sided 
for the simple reason that our first consideration has not beeu 
complied with. An attempt is being made, and with good 
success, to translate the graded lessons of the International 
Sunday School Association, but this effort is sure to prove faulty 
because of the wholesale adoption of a single system. It isa 
system which did not evolve from a Chinese environment and to 
just the extent to which it did not evolve it will fail where it 
should succeed. As has been noted above, the Commercial Press 
for several years has been preparing text-books, graded, for 
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tlle government schools, but these text-books have concerned 
themselves with what we may call ‘‘the sciences”’ and have 
left untouched the field of religious education. It is evident, 
however, that the influence of this movement has already 
been felt to a certain extent in the realm of religious education 
and a great advance in this field awaits but the men or women 
who are qualified to sift out the material and adequately to adapt 
jttothe needsofthe child. 

3. In the third place we are faced with the question of the 
child’s environment and his relations in life. The general 
- question of the choice of material has been dealt with above. 
In this section we are more particularly concerned with the 
interpretation of the environment of the child and the effort 
to make every possible use of the child’s social relations and 
to utilize them in his religious education, and also to correlate 
his religious education to the rest of his life. One naturally | 
turns to the family as the earliest group within which the 
child functions, and we are immediately faced by the difficulties 
which have already been pointed out. The individual has 
always been quite subservient to society, to the clan, to the 
family group, and to the patriarch within the group. This 
gives the impression of unity and solidarity at the same time that 
it produces either lack of initiative and personal responsibility, 
or friction and disintegration. It is evident that there will be 
need for a thorough study of this primary group and a careful 
re-analysis of all of its elements. Iu its logical ultimates such 
an analysis might at times force one to teach not the ‘‘ father- 
hood’? but the ‘‘grand-fatherhood’’ of God! The revision 
of the Chinese family is but one of the problems which has been 
bequeathed to the present day: 

The problems of religious education are rendered indefini- 
tely more complex by the growth of the new democracy. This. 
represents the wider relations into which the child comes. 
The government has been a system severed from the individual 
and virtue consisted in following its behests in the payment of 
taxes which were in large measure mis-appropriated, and in 
suffering patiently under an almost impossible civil administra- 
tion. But a new situation now faces us and with the suffrage 
and a growing individual independence there will be need of a 
re-adjustment in the emphasis which religious education has 
made in the past. Passive virtues are not the virtues of 
democracy, and our religious education must hinge on the 
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principle of enlightened social initiative. The restricteg 
sphere of the individual and the deadening, oppressive weight 
of a patriarchal system which extended through the family and 
clan up into the government may be advanced as at least an 
excuse for the great mass of theoretical and abstract religious 
instruction which has been used in the past, but the present 
day makes new and insistent demands and any system of 
religious education which ignores this social and, at the same 
time, this individual erisis and emancipation, is doomed to 
and to ultimate failure. 
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The Function of the Misdianery in the Writing of 
Chinese History 


KENNETH S. LATOURETTE. 


* function of the foreign historian of China is that of — 
fT) ise: interpreter, and recorder. He must lead in the 
rewriting of Chinese history. The Chinese have been 
3 writing history for many centuries and in no nation has 
more care been taken to preserve and compile the records of 
public events. In fulness, in a certain kind of critical ability, 
and in the recording, without perspective, of political history, — 
they lose nothing by comparison with Western writers. As in so 
many other branches of learning, however, they have suffered | 
by isolation and inbreeding, and represent in many phases of 
their historiography an arrested development. For history in 
its economic, sociological, geographical, institutional, and 
constitutional aspects, they have cared but little. There isa 
lack of that mental background which in science finds its ex- 
pression in the theory of evolution, and which, consciously or 
unconsciously, is so potent an influence in the West i in all recent 
interpretations of history. They have lacked the breadth of 
view which comes from a saowienge of the history of the 
other nations. 

In rewriting the history of China the foréigner must take 
the lead. He must remember, however, that the best and final 
histories of China ate to be written by the Chinese. They 
have a knowledge of the language, an understanding of the 
soul of their own people, and a patriotic interest far superior 
to any which the foreigner can hope to have. But the 
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foreigner can blaze the way. He can write or direct the 
writing of text-books and can help in the reorganization of 
the teaching of history in the schools. He can be the pioneer. 

His glory will be in the school of Chinese historians which 
will follow him. 

The foreign historian must be an interpreter. On him 
must devolve for some time to come the duty of interpreting 
China, through its history, to other foreigners. Every foreigner 
who works in China for the uplift of the people needs an 
understanding of the nation, its institutions, its traditions, its 
methods of thought—an understanding into which the historical 
viewpoint must enter. Moreover, as the eyes of the West are 
‘turned more and more toward China, there is a growing need 
for those who, with the accuracy and sympathy of experts, 
can place the history of this great nation before the reading 
_ public. For the supplying of these needs, those who work in 
China, and the general public, must for some time to come look 
to the foreigner. More and more Chinese trained in the West 
and in the modern schools -of China are sharing with the for- 
eigner the task of text-book making, and it will not be many 
decades, we hope, until, through such institutions as the Com- 
mercial Press, they will have entirely taken over the responsi- 
bility for this work. But it is probable that it will be many 
years before their energies will be so freed from the tasks 
awaiting them in their own land that they will have leisure to 

state their case to the world. 
Even then there will remain a real ond important need for 
the combining of Western and Chinese history. Our Western 
historians of to-day are still provincial. Their efforts are, with 
rare exceptions, confined to that historical line of development 
which begins in the valleys of the Euphrates and the Nile, 
continues through Judea, Greece, and Rome, and culminates in 
the civilizations of modern Europe and America. The East 
has been closely studied only at its points of contact with the 
West, and these until the last century were largely confined to the 
Mediterranean and the eastern borders of Europe. The time has 
come, however, for a larger understanding of the history of 
mankind as a whole. The present mingling of the races of the 
world brings not only the necessity but the opportunity for an 
historical study of mankind which will not be confined to one 
branch of the human family, but will include the whole. In 
this world-history the Chinese will have no unimportant place. 
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They must not, however, be asked to do all the work of putting 
their history in the form in which it can be compared with 
that of the West. The Chinese and Western historians of 
the future, with mutual understanding and appreciation of 
each other’s methods, should work together in friendly. 
collaboration. 

The foreign historian can also be a recorder, . China has 
never passed through more stirring times than during our 
generation. Any material reflecting intelligibly the passing 
events will, if preserved, be of great value in future years. The 
foreign historian can collect material, newspapers, pamphlets, 
proclamations, and he can keepa diary. Such work well done 
will not bear immediate fruit, but will be greatly worth while 
in years to come. 

Most of us in missionary service are too sccatiied with the 
more pressing and more immediate duties of our calling to 
devote much time to this work. Our number, however, has in 
years past contained, and even now contains, notable contrib- 
utors to Chinese history. They have usually been men who 
in the midst of busy lives have found time to follow as a hobby 
a particular field of history. Their example shows what some of 
the rest of us might do if we would. More of our men now 
untrained for the work might, while on furlough, if not over- 
whelmed by deputation work, take courses in historical method. 
More of us might, too, keep in touch with such matters by 
becoming members of the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. All of us can keep diaries and can collect 
current material of importance. With the growth of Christian 
colleges there will more and more be among us men who have 
had in the home-lands special training in historical method and 
who are giving their time to the teachiug of history. To these 
we should look increasingly for work of value both by them- 
selves and by their students. 
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Present State of Mohammedanism in China 


HISTORY. 


HE Chinese record that Mohammedanism entered China 
il about the year A.D., 629, during the Tang Dynasty. 
Teachers from the prophet. aud the “ Heavenly Classic,”? 
| KK FE (Koran), were sent for by the Emperor Chen-kuan 
because of a dream, so their story goes. They came to Canton, 
and to the capital, Si-ngan-fu, and were kindly received by the 
Emperor, who gave the order to build a mosque at Canton. 
The right to worship according to the new religion was made free 
in the Empire. The religion spread. In one hundred years 
five thousand temples or mosques were built. The number 
reported in 742 is 5,358. 
_ While the Arabs had been introducing the teaching of - 
Islam, from Canton, the faith in the ‘‘True Lord’’ was 
reaching out towards China from the West, and the sword of 
the prophet was soon to conquer Turkestan. Inu 713 a Moslem 
leader took Bokhara, and Samarkand, and Mohammedanism 
was established in Khonresen, where later the Ouigour nation 
was founded, sometimes called the Kingdom of Ui-Ui. Some 
claim that the present name Hui-Hui ([sj [aj) came from this 
nation which has long since disappeared. As early as A.D. 
708 an embassy came from the West to Si-ngan-fu bringing 
rich presents and the holy books. They reached China via 
Kashgar. From that time on many more came and settlements 
were made in Kansuh and Shensi. For more than a thousand 
years they have kept the faith in these Western provinces. 
Some of these Moslems from the West have been of Turkish or 
Persian descent, and often show the difference of origin in 
face and figure. Their language and use of the Arabic has 
much of the Turkish and Persian element. I have a Chinese 
Arabic reading book, published many years ago for these 
Western Mohammedan tribes, and the characters are given in 
the Persian form. A leading Ahung in Peking recently recited 
to me some of the Koran in both Arabic and Persian. He 
showed me a most beautiful copy of the Koran written in gold 
and black with wonderful ornamentation. It is said that the 
Koran is often bound in 36 books, containing 114 chapters, 
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and 6,666 verses. They have quite an extensive library of 
works on the Koran, written copies, commentaries, ane diction- 
aries, in Peking. 

It is said that some 25 years after the epeniition of the 
new faith into China, the Emperor Shang-nien (A.D. 674), on 
account of a rebellion in Shen-si which he was not able to 

subducysggnt and asked the Caliph to send 3,000 soldiers from 

Arabia to help him. These were sent, and being richly 
rewarded for their bravery, concluded to remain. The ‘Emperor 
secured good and virtuous wives for them from the province of 
Kiangsi, who were brought to Si-ngan-fu and given to the 
Arabian soldiers. These men proved of much help to the | 
government, and they have had much influence on the growth 
of Mohammedanism in the West. Another account says that 
again in 755 the Emperor Son-tsong asked Caliph Abu- 
Giafer for more of his Arabs, and that 4,000 soldiers were 
sent who also married Chinese wives and settled in West 
China. In these early years the trade from Canton with 
Arabia was quite extensive, aud many ships were going 
back and forth. Many thousands of the Mohammedans lived - 
in Canton. In A.D. 850 it is related that there was a 
Mohammedan judge, specially appointed by the Emperor to 
live at Canton, and who decided matters connected wah his 
people. 

The influence of the Moslems thus extended ideeinhest 
China, coming in from both the South and the West. At the 
time of Kublai Khan, 1280, in the Yuen dynasty, they had 
much power at court. : 

Marco Polo states that from 1280 to 1300 the whole 
population of Yunnan was largely Mohammedan. During the — 
last century there were many rebellions and some fearful mas- 
sacres of Mohammedans in this province. 

It is estimated that there are nearly three million here at 
present. In Kansuh the number given is some five million and 
in Shensi about two million. These three provinces give more 
than nine-tenths of the total in China, which is about ten 
million or a little more. 

They have not been great proselyters, but have grown by 
natural increase and also by the care of many poor children. 
They hold strongly to their faith, but have not been very 
active in making their doctrines fully known. The priests 
learn to recite in the Arabic from the Koran. © | 
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CONDITIONS TO-DAY. 


The influence of modern times and also of some of the 
Christian literature is being felt and is bringing about a change 
and new activity, especially here in Peking. The leaders of the 

Mohammedans in Peking are now waking » to the need of 
progress and change. 

They have started an Educational Bureau and Progressive 
Society. They are publishing new books and discussing the 
questions between Christianity and the Moslem faith. They 
now publish a magazine in Arabic and Chinese. 

The old spirit of conservatism is changing and they are 
beginning to feel that they must investigate. Their sacred 
book the Koran (Chinese, ‘‘ Heavenly Classic’’) has been more 
than a thousand years in China, and has been intoned by their 
priests in Arabic in all parts of the land. But never would 
they translate their sacred book into common Chinese. Now, 
however, they are planning to translate the Koran, and have 
already, recently, translated and published the first chapter 
in Chinese. I took breakfast with some of the leaders 
recently. ‘They said that they wished to come into more 
friendly touch with others. They read some tracts, just pre- 
pared, about the Bible, with much interest. One said: ‘‘ Foreign- 
ers have translated the Koran into English, German, French, 
etc. Must we say there are no Chinese todo it? It must be 
done.’’ It will be quite a task, and will be an interesting work. 

- Qne great aim is to lead them now to study the Law and 
the Gospel, ‘‘confirmed’’ by their prophet. Since some terms 
used in our Chinese Bible are offensive or uot clear to them, 
the Bible Societies might well put out a special edition of the 
Gospels for the Chinese Moslems using some of the words, 
equally good, that they understand so well. To-day is a time 
of great opportunity to bring to them the Gospel of Salvation. 

A part of the Moslem programme for China is the develop- 
ing of education and industry among their people; progress 
and reform ; translation ; publication and expounding of their 
doctrines ; and within, strengthening the faith, while without 
they seek to oppose ‘‘the destructive books of the times’’ 
(Christian literature). They are now planning for meetings, 
lectures, explaining their ceremonies and doctrines, explaining 
the Koran, as well as the history and commentaries of their 
faith, They are also taking up the question of health and 
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sanitation. They have sent out notices calling for writte, 
contributions ‘from all who can write, and inviting questions 
and general discussion. This general programme of the ney 
movement was issued in January, 1916, and since then they 
have published several books and papers and apolegetics taking 
up and arguing against some of the criticisms made by 
Christians. Some of their present-day writings are very 
interesting reading. They are adopting Christian methods to 
strengthen Islam faith. It reminds one of the forward movement 

a few years ago, among the Buddhists of Japan, when they 
oss to adopt our methods of preaching, Sunday schools, 
and Young Men’s Associations. 

This is a social and intellectual movement in Chinese 
Islam, based on the idea of social reform and modern progress, 
The central office of this forward movement is at the chief 
mosque in Peking in the southern part of the city. The chief 
Ahung here, who speaks Arabic fairly well, and who has been 
to Mecca, has been very friendly to me. He told me a few 
days ago, in speaking of reform work, that he had some two 
years ago attended our reform meeting, and had taken home 
our printed outline and programme. He said: ‘‘that work is 
quite in line with Islam.’’ They say they are deeply interested 
in opium prohibition and temperance work, although in the 
west many Mohammedans trade in opium. The social service 
idea is one point of contact to reach their hearts ; the worship 
of one true God, Lord of Heaven and Earth, is another point 
of union. If by friendly intercourse we may lead them to 
study the Gospel, the ‘‘ Yin-Chi-loh”’’ or ‘‘ Evangel,’’ which 
their own prophet recommended, they may come to understand 
the will of their ‘‘ True Lord »» and the way of salvation 
through Jesus the Saviour, the ‘‘Er-Sa’’ (Arabic ‘‘Isa’’) of 
their own book. It is interesting to note that this word used 
for Jesus by the Chinese Moslems is the same word for 
_“Saviour’’ found in the prophet’s name, Isaiah, ‘‘ Salvation 
of Jehovah.’’ (Isa, or Ya-Sa, Heb. Yah ya-sha.) It means 
‘Sto be spacious,’’ therefore ‘‘to set free,’’ ‘‘to aid,’’ ‘‘to 
succour,’’ ‘‘to help,’’ ‘‘to save.’? By changing the vowels it 
came to be ‘‘ Ye-Sou’’ in Greek. 


THE NEW OPPORTUNITY. 


Converts from Islam among the Chinese may have been 
few in the past ; may we not look for more and larger numbers 
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in the future? These changes mean a new opportunity. 
With 45,000 Christian converts from Islam in Sumatra, and 
20,000 in Java, what may we not hope for in China? It is 
time for a special forward movement for the Moslems. We 
must provide new literature, we must think and work and 
pray for them more earnestly. They, like the Jews, acknowl- 
edge the ‘‘ True Lord’’ but are blinded as to the atoning work 
of Jesus. | 
. Vet they firmly believe that He is a prophet of God, and 
that He is coming to set up His Kingdom on earth. He is 
called ‘‘the Word of God,’’ and ‘‘the Spirit of God’? in the 
Koran. As these Chinese Mohammedans are ready to investi- 
gate may we not lead them to investigate more truly the 
mystery of these names ? 

A Chinese book, which gives some of the history of this 
faith in China (#8 5 2 PR), records that Mahomet explained 
to Shih Tang (who was sent by the Emperor in 629 to learn 
of the Koran) what his great work was. He said: receive 
every day from the True Lord some portion of the Ku-ra-ni, 
i.é., the Koran, and have to expound its meaning, and have to 
conduct worship of the True Son, morning and evening."’ 
Cannot we show them that although he was the prophet of the 
one True Lord, yet he also knew and studied the Evangel, and 
worshipped ‘‘the True Son’’? Why has this been lost ? 

In chapter 19 of the Koran, in speaking of God’s com- 
mand to John the Baptist, it reads: ‘*And We said, O John, 
receive the book of the Law. . . . . And We bestowed on him 
wisdom, when he was yet a child, and mercy from Us, and 
purity of life.’ Whom does this ‘‘We’’ and ‘‘ refer to? 

Not to the prophet Mahomet, as co-operating with God for 
this was 500 years before his time, but is it not rather an 
indication of the divine Persons in the One True God? It is 
like Gen. 1:26, ‘‘Let us make man, in our image, after our 
likeness.’’ 

Now that the Chinese Moslems are investigating, shall we 
not put forth more effort to lead them to believe in the 
profound mystery of the Godhead, the Holy Trinity in the 
One and only True God? If they will only study the Law and 
the Gospel, the Prophets and the Psalms, that their great leader 
recommended, they may come to believe in the Three yet One, 
the only True Living God. | 
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A Tribute of Love 


HEN God brought into being the beautiful soul of 
Cornelia Leavenworth Bonnell He placed it in a frajj 
tenement of clay. But her shining eyes looked ont 
upon the new world she had come to visit, and made 

it a happier place for all who knew her. 

In telling me a little of her youthful days, she represented 
that she was sometimes rather a troublesome little maiden. 
But I, who knew and dearly loved her for nearly twenty 
years, cannot believe she was ever ‘‘troublesome’’ to anyone. 

Through her early years of study she was occasionally 
interrupted by severe illnesses, but God’s love ever guarded 
the precious life and her indomitable will and strong courage 
also helped to overcome every difficulty. _ Though there was 
a scant supply of health and sometimes of funds also, she 
finally graduated at Vassar College, later adding a course in 
Kindergarten, and also one in Bible — at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Newton. 

During these later years her body showed serious symp- 
toms of weakness and disease. Slowly, through the help of 
a dear friend, she came to see that the Life of the Lord for 
the body (‘‘I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me’’) was 
as truly for her as for Paul of old. She received this precious 
gift with enthusiasm as well as thankfulness, and from that 
time life was all. new to her. The indwelling Christ had 
become her ever present supply for every need. What mat- 
tered her frail body, now that He had come to be her /7fe ? 

Satan was jealous over her new-found joy and determined 
to destroy it. The story of his onslaught at this time is 
indeed a sad one. _ Some of her friends utterly misunderstood 
and forsook her. But God’s grace proved sufficient. She was 
brought out of it all in such victory, and her feet so grounded 
upon the Rock, that all the rest of her life was gladdened 
and strengthened by this experience. 

She had long wished to come to China as a missionary, 
having this in view during the years of her student life. She 
applied to the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, but was not 
accepted. Full of zeal? Nodoubt. Well fitted? Yes. But 
who would accept the responsibility of sending such a frail body 
off alone to China, to probably ‘‘die on the road’? ? | 
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But she had given her life to God for China and He had 
accepted it. Surely He had His way. This was all she asked 
or wanted. So she waited. 

A call for a kindergartner, from Miss Martha Jewell of 
Shanghai, found her ready and eager to go. She heard in 
this not only Miss Jewell’s call, but God’s. The little chil- 
dren who received her teaching in those years will never 
- forget her. But she, though glad to serve them, was soon 
busy in ber spare hours with a Chinese teacher, studying the 
language, for was she not sure she was to use it in God’s 
good time, and that this position was just a stepping-stone to 
the work she had come to do ? 


* | * K 


On the last day of the last century, about six o’clock in 
the afternoon, five women came out of the Shanghai mission- 
ary prayer meeting and stood together in the narrow passage- 
way between Union Church and Union Church Hall. They 
were led and impelled by God Himself. For months the same 
fire had been burning in all their hearts; the same burden 
(in some cases for years) had been upon their souls,—the 
thousands of outcast girls and women in Shanghai. God 
surely cared for these more than they did. But He needed 
helpers to save them. 

These women, grouped there under the darkening winter 
sky, each prayed. They offered themselves as channels for 
God’s purposes for these sad sisters of theirs. There was no 
society behind them. In fact, though they never thought of 
it at the time, one was a Methodist, one a Baptist, one an 
Episcopalian, one a China Inland missionary, and one a 
Presbyterian. They had no money, no house in which to 
inaugurate this effort ; no workers (the greatest need of all); 
but by this act of definite faith and petition they formed 
themselves, even though unconsciously at the time, into a 
Committee of the Door of Hope. | 

* 

During those winter days of 1900 the soldiers of many 
nationalities were in camps in lower Hongkew. The sad 
happenings of that sad year in China. had brought them there, 
and among them were many brave men and true. But, alas, 
there were the otlfers also, and the usual call of a camp for 
wine and women had caused many a hut to be built on the 
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edges of the camps, where those two ‘‘needs’’ of the mey 
co supplied. 

On\Christmas day, a week before the gathering of those 
five women for prayer, Miss Bonnell had had occasion to pass 
this way. She saw a little of its awful shame and sorrow, and 
in no uncertain tones she heard God say to her, ‘‘ Ye shall not 
see my face except your séster be with you.’’ ‘This was her 
call; and she never hesitated for one moment in her answer, 
Those praying women knew of no worker, but who will say 
that before they called God was not answering? Miss Bonnell 
knew not of their longings and prayers, but who does not 
see God fitting in His own plans? They all waited for God 
to show His way. 

Meanwhile the Committee issued a prospectus in which 
they asked other missionaries to help, that they might open 
a House of Refuge. They fully realized that the need of a 
suitable worker was far greater than the need of funds, but in 
His own time God brought them and Miss Bonnell together. 

It was not till November of the following year that the 
Home was opened. A Chinese house in an alley-way off Sew- 
ard Road, the property of Mr. Woo Hoong Niok,—who proved 
very like a father to Miss Bonnell—was rented, and a Chinese 
Bible-woman and servant secured. About two years previous 
Miss Elliot had opened a similar Home, but soon leaving for 
Japan, had given all its furniture, about five hundred dollars’ 
worth, to one of the Committee. This was moved in, and 
on a cold winter day Miss Bonnell and the Committee gathered 
here, with coolies, mops, and brooms, to put the place in order. 
As His seal upon the work the Lord had already sent in the 
first inmate, a sinning Chinese girl, who soon became very 
dear to Miss Bonnell. 

Those chilly November days in the new Chinese a 
proved too trying for her, and she was soon very ill. Or was 
it the adversary, full of wrath that his territory was to be 
invaded, who was allowed to test us all in the very beginning ? 
Miss Bonnell was soon removed to the home of one of the 
Committee, having the Chinese girl as her attendant, and 
during the days of this severe illness she sowed in this dark 
heart the seeds of a living faith in Him _ came to seek and 
save just such as she. | 
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We waited prayerfully during those anxious days, but in 
perfect trust that God would not suffer the enemy to take her 
life. Suddenly one afternoon she insisted upon going back 
to the Home. The urging of her hostess to remain a little 
longer proved of no avail. That night about midnight the 
timorous knocking of her who was to be the second inmate 
was heard, and Miss Bonnell knew God took her back just 
in ‘time to bid her welcome. Her life was full of just such 
listening and obedience. Once she was wakened out of a 
sound sleep at midnight and realized that she must go at once 
to a certain place: here she found one of the girls had just 
swung herself over the edge of the railing on the second 
story verandah, and superhuman strength seemed to be given 
her for a few moments as she drew the body in, unloosed 
the rope around her neck, and thus saved her life. A few 
inoments later would have been too late. : 

During those early days there were many prayers and 
consultations as to what were God’s ways for the work. One 
of the Committee gave a beautiful text—‘‘I will do marvels”? 
—which was hung over the front entrance, and this, with the 
 yerse—‘* Seek ye first the Kingdom of God. .... and all 

those things shall be added unto you’’—became the stones 
upon which we always rested our petitions. It was soon 
shown us to trust God for funds as well as for all else, and 
from that day God was the only one who was asked for our 
supplies. He has indeed done marvels, supplying the thous- 
and dollars and more that the first year needed, till now when 
more than twice that amount is used each month. He has 
also given us His own called-out workers, both foreigners and 
Chinese. 

While many helped in believing prayer, it was generally 
to Miss Bonnell herself the Lord revealed His ways,—the plans 
for the daily occupations, house-work, sewing and study ; rules 
for the conduct of the Home; the doll industry, which has 
steadily developed; how to deal with serious cases of disease 
and discipline ; and above all, how to guide these straying feet 
into the way of peace. 

The work was soon associated with the Mixed Court, that 
it might have its sanction and authority, and many an official 
and policeman, both foreign and Chinese, were more or less 
impressed with her loving and yet strong character. At one 
time an official was angered because a case was decided counter 
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to his liking. He tried to hinder and oppose the work, but iy 
a short. time was removed and a kindly man put in his place. 
Miss Bonnell was always glad to testify to the kindness she 
constantly received at Court, giving God, and never herself, 
the praise. 

After four years, when the work was well established and 
by God’s blessing many serious difficulties had been overcome, 
_Mr. Shen Ten Ho and a number of his Chinese friends asked to 
become associated with it. After much prayer and carefy] 


consideration it was decided to accept their kind offer, with — 


the distinct understanding that all authority and decisions be 
in the hands of Miss Bonnell and the Committee. They 
willingly assented to this, and at once subscribed twelve 
hundred dollars a year. They opened a Receiving Home on 
Foochow Road and fitted it up, paid all expense for upkeep 
and servants, purchased a ricksha for Miss Bonnell, put in 


a telephone, and secured a special Chinese detective. They | 
also secured the enactment of new laws limiting the age 


of inmates in the brothels, and had notices posted in each 
oue that the Receiving Home was always open to receive any 
who were unkindly treated, if they could effect their escape. 
The sad stories of torture that we had heard were certainly 
somewhat lessened by this notice. Mr. Shen Ten .Ho had 
a native artist paint eight large pictures which were hung 
in the Receiving Home and which, in a very realistic way, 
tell the story of a Chinese girl forced into a life of shame 
and finally making her escape to this Home, her transfer 
to the Door of Hope and life there, till she is happily married 
and taken away by her husband. 

Miss Bonnell felt she must make this Receiving Home 
her home, and here she lived for many years in the heart 
of Foochow Road. Each side of her was a large tea house 
and opium den ; opposite, still worse dens of infamy, and every 
evening, away on into the night, the inmates from the houses 
of shame were carried on the shoulders of coolies through 
the thronged streets as advertisements of the houses which 
sent them forth. (This practice was finally discontinued by 
the influence of the Chinese Committee.) 

Miss Bonnell used to stand night after night at her 
window, till, as she once told me, her ‘‘eyes seemed glued 
to it,’? looking out upon the scene below. In those years, 
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after six o’clock in the evening, no carriages were allowed 
to pass this way for it was always a densely packed mass 
of Chinese men, with here and there a Chinese woman servant. 
Who can estimate the outcome of her pone as | She waited 
thus in sorrow of soul ? 

But she was not satisfied to see only the outside. And 
so one evening she went with my husband and myself, under 
the escort of a large and kindly Chinese policeman, to see 
the zzstde of Foochow Road life, so far as visitors were allowed 
to do so. In the large tea houses and opium dens we were 
able to say a few words to some of the women. We also 
visited the ‘* Women’s Theater ’’ (the only theater where women 
were allowed upon the stage), and the saddest place of all—a 
‘‘Sing-Song House.’’ As we left her at her door at a late 
hour, she said to me, ‘‘It seemed as if I mus¢ take that 
child-girl in my arms and bring her away.’’ I fear she 
slept little that vight. The iron had gone into her soul’s 
depths. But every experience was a call for renewed consecra- 
tion and more earnest service. 

Nearly every day new calls came to her. Oh! the stories 
of sorrow, sin, and shame that were poured into her ears! 
She inquired into every detail and was quick to discern any 
false representations, but alas, nearly all were all too true. 
Later she took them to the Mixed Court, where some jwere 
given back to friends, others sent to a native Refuge, but 
many given over to the Door of Hope, whither Miss Bonnell 
conducted them. No matter how hardened these women and 
girls were, it was from lack of love, and as her love was freely 
given to them they came to understand the wondrous love 
of Christ, some of them testifying that the Door of Hope 
had opened for them the door of Heaven. She had printed 
on her stationery, ‘‘ Until He find it,’’ and with this Seeking 
Exampler ever before her she too went on seeking. 

Shortly after our Chinese Committee secured the law for 
the ‘limit of age,’? Miss Bonnell realized that a number 
of children would be freed and very likely given into our 
care. So another building was secured near the Seward Road 
Home, and another foreign Jady helper. None too soon were 
these plans adjusted. A family of about thirty was given 
to us and they were soon at school and play in their new 
| Surroundings. How Miss Bonnell’s heart joyed over every 
one! 
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A few months later, as the heat came on, she and I went 
to Chiangwan to see if a country place for them could be 
secured, and soon rented the large Home there for three 
months. One hundred dollars put it into repair and another 
hundred paid the rent. But when the three months were 
passed the family had nearly doubled in size and could not 
be accommodated in the former Home. We were told that 
we must leave or purchase. A night of prayer was followed 
by a day of praise when the money needed, between four 
and five thousand dollars, was brought in, and the Children’s 
Home became our own, in trust for the Lord. The family 
increased and many new needs arose. With a gift of eight 
thousand dollars from the Chrzstian Herald Famine Fund, 
a row of five new cottages was built later, and the readers 
of the Christian Herald gave other sums for the support of | 
these worse than famine children. Later, a sanitarium, and 
still later a chapel, in memory of the mother of our Chairman, 
were added. This latter building has made it possible to pass 
on to the village people the Truth as it is in Christ, and 
here also day schools for the village children have been opened. 
All this, with visiting in the homes, has found the way into 
many hearts, and a number of these have been brought into 
the Kingdom. 

How these kidnapped children appealed to Miss Bonnell! 
The story of each one was written down—and not a few loved 
and supported by friends in the Home lands. One little girl, 
whom (she often found weeping, assured her that if her parents 
could only know where she was they would gladly come for 
her. Miss Bonnell wrote the careful description she gave, 
to a missionary friend residing in that far city, who found 
the canal, the street, the alley-way, the house, exactly as _ 
the child had described. But alas, she also found that the 
father of the child ad sold her to be taken to Shanghat. 
After receiving this letter, with what sorrow Miss Bonnell 
said to me, ‘‘I can never tell her. She so thoroughly believes 
in her father.’ 

A few difficulties had arisen in the minds of our Chinese 
Committee, and at the end of four years Mr. Shen Ten Ho 
asked for a conference. Miss Bonnell and I went to his 
residence, when he reluctantly informed us that they had 
decided to discontinue their assistance. ‘*What will you 
do without the Receiving Home?’’ he asked. We assured 
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him we should not close it, and also of our appreciation of 
their great helpfulness, not only in opening and supporting 
it, but their other varied aud very valuable assistance. ‘‘ But 
it costs one hundred dollars a month,’’ he said; ‘‘ what will 
you do for that?’ ‘‘Just what we do for all our other 
needs,’” we replied. ‘‘And what is that?’’ ‘*We ask our 
_ Heavenly Father.’’ The conversation that followed was good 
for us all and we never forgot our indebtedness to these kind 
friends, especially to Mr. Shen Ten Ho, their chairman. 

The growing work soon called for larger premises, and we 
moved into three rows of Chinese houses on North Chekiang 
Road. Here better division of the inmates was possible, the 
first row being called the ‘‘ First Year Home,’’ into which the 
newcomers were, received. I was present one day when Miss 
Bonnell and a policeman came in from the Court bringing ten 
new girls. Fearful stories had for years been in circulation 
about the Door of Hope, being given out by brothel-keepers 
who thus tried to frighten their inmates who might otherwise 
desire to escape to it. I shall never forget that wailing, fright- 
-ened, and angry company. But it was for just these the place 
was truly a door of hope, and as new arrivals came in from 
time to time, bringing their vile and sad memories and habits, 
it was only the Spirit of God who could change and control 
them, and it was indeed a joy to watch His work. But what 
_ love and wisdom and patience it called for from every one of 
those He had chosen to help Him! Miss Bonnell never seemed 
to be afraid though she met many furious lions in her path. 
She was left one evening with an insane girl. My husband 
and a policeman went to her assistance but before they could 
get to her she called to me over the telephone, ‘‘I am not 
afraid.”’? No, never afraid! Was not Zhe Presence ever with 
her? 

The second row of houses was also a ‘‘ First Year Home.”’ 
In those two Homes industrial work and study halved the 
day. Back of them was the Industrial Home proper, into 
which those who had been with us over a year or more 
entered. Here the time was given almost entirely to industrial 
work under a foreign industrial teacher, the girls beginning to 
receive pay for their labor, thus ae more or less self- 
supporting. 

A few years later a legacy oni gifts made it possible to 
build our present commodious Home on Paoshan Road, intend- 
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ed for the Industrial Home only. Its work had grown in — 
favor with ladies of the community and many others also, and 
God’s supply of work has been as sure as His supply of funds. 

But into one end of this new Home were crowded all the 
other members‘of our large family, as it was inconvenient and 
more expensive to separate them. It was a new building for 
these, and for enlargement of the work, for which Miss Bonnell 
was hoping and planning during her last days. 

As the years went on many who had been with us went 
out as wives, as students in missionary schools, or to be trained 
as nurses, Bible-women, etc. Miss Bonnell followed each one 
with her love and prayer, rejoicing in their joys and sorrowing 
in their sorrows, and sometimes taking quite a journey in order 
to visit them in their new surroundings. Those who were 
suitably married were a real joy to her, some becoming wives 
of Chinese preachers and assistants, others wives of Christians 
in the country stations, many of them proving true helpmeets, 
Alas, it was not always thus. Her heart had many an ache 
over the wrong-doing of others. _ 

3 Early in the work it was decided that all of our Christian | 
girls must be married to Christian men, and as they nearly a!l, _ 
sooner or later, became Christians, we had very few woe-Chris- 
tian girls to marry. It was, in fact, a discussion of this rule 
that had caused dissatisfaction with some of the members of our 
Chinese’ Committee who wanted our girls as wives for their 
friends. They felt we could never find a sufficient supply of 
such husbands! But God has found husbands, as well as work 
and funds, and from the fifteen hundred girls who have been 
received about one ee have gone out thus into Christian 
homes. | 

Girls occasionally ran away and caused Miss Bonnell great 
anxiety. She made every effort to find them, and was often 
successful, but once, failing to do so, she said to me, ‘‘ Perhaps 
God saw it was better for the Door of Hope for them to be out 
of it. I know every girl receives the seeds of Truth into her 
heart, and if these have not germinated here, they may later, 
when those who have any get into the school of sorrow 
outside.” 

Miss Bonnell was very jealous in her thought for every 
helper, foreign or Chinese. She assisted in arranging for their 
rest and holidays, and was always eager to take extra work 
herself that some one else might recuperate. She joyously 
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entered into every recreation provided for the members of our 
large family, and the Christmas times were specially happy 
celebrations. In later years the inmates learned the joy of 
giving to others, different families preparing a little feast and 
entertainment for the Waifs and Stray children, for the 
women in the prisons, for the Sabbath school children at the 
Receiving Home, and for the village children in the school at 
Chiangwan, 
| Meanwhile the Receiving Home had moved into new 
premises, and a day school, Sabbath school, and evening Gospel 
meetings make it a light in a dark place. Miss Bonnell, with 
the help of two of the Chinese workers, had also been holding 
Sabbath afternoon services among the women prisoners of the 
Mixed Court jail. Hither she had come three years or so 
previously to visit a company of waifs and strays—Chinese 
children the police had taken off the streets, and having no 
other place in which to house them they had been locked up in 
this prison home, under the care of an amah. The Municipal 
Council had been urging the Door of Hope Committee to take 
charge of these children, and after Miss Bonnell’s visit to them 
she felt that we could not longer say them nay. She found the 
very foreign worker God had chosen to care for them, so 
another branch of the work—the Home for Waifs and Strays— 
was opened, under the auspices of the Door of Hope, the 
Council paying all expenses in money, but never able to pay 
for the mother-love and care Miss Bonnell and her co-laborer 
gave. It is at 25 Tongshan Road, and in the short four years 
since it was opened has received over 700 children. 

The days went on apace—every part of the work expand- 
ing—but not long ago Miss Bonnell remarked to one of the 
Committee that she was troubled because so few new women 
and girls came in, adding that she feared it was because God 
saw our premises were all so crowded we really had no room 
for more. A day of fasting and prayer was decided upon, with 
this need of a new building as its special object. How gladly 
_ Miss Bonnell put aside every duty that she could, that she 
might be with us as much as possible during the hours of that 
precious day. ‘The treasury was very low ; daily needs asking 
to be supplied ; but we prayed for a larger faith that would 
receive not only their provisions but the greater gift as well. 
Miss Bonnell felt very thankful over this day’s petitions and 
began to prepare plans for the new building. Ter faith was 
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ever thus ; riding ever onward victoriously over every seeming 
discouragement and obstacle. 

_ But she never took one forward step without waiting u 
God for His plan. This was the secret of her life. Long 
sleepless hours at night, long hours in her ricksha as she went 
to the Court and the various round of her duties, were hours of 
prayer. This too was the secret of no backward steps. She 
was ever going on and on, farther into the will of God. 

Although she always thanked God for the gifts His love 
bestowed upon the work, she longed that they bring blessing 
upon the givers as well. And she told me how she hoped that 
the Chinese might enter more into the privilege of giving to it. 
‘It is for ¢hem,’’ she said. ‘‘I so want them to have their 
share in it also.’’ And so when a Bible-woman decided not to 
buy a new garment but to give the price of it to the Door of 
Hope ; when a young Christian brought twenty dollars, saying 
it was what the wine for his wedding would cost and he 
preferred to give it to the Door of Hope; when one dear 
woman occasionally brought a roll of dimes and dollars she 
had saved in her frugal house-keeping ; or (one of her last 
gifts) one of our Chinese elders gave ‘her five hundred dollars 
to finish building the new fence around our large grounds; 
it was with special joy that she received these offerings from the 
people to whom she had given her life. | 

She was talking one day with a friend about love. With 
her rare smile, she said, ‘‘It is just laying down one’s life for 
one’s friends.’’ ‘To this same friend in their last interview 
she said, ‘‘Do you know I dove you? I can’t help it, I just 
have to.’’ I just Aave to! Yes, she was born to love, and 
with that love that serves. It was this laid-down life of hers 
that bore such rich fruitage. It is true God gave her fellow- 
workers of like precious faith and hope and courage, prepared 
by His own love, each for her special task. But her laid-down 
life was a large factor in the inspiration of each of theirs, and 
I know they would all gladly testify to this. 

As a writer she was inimitable. Most of the yearly Reports © 
of the Door of Hope were from her pen, and the little booklets, 
** Shadow and Light,’’ ‘‘ Pao Tsu,’’ ‘* The Story of the Poppy,”’ 


_* The Fifth Precious,’’ and others, still speak for her. Once after 
writing a manuscript it was mislaid, and she wrote a second. 


On finding the first she saw they were almost word for word 
the same. She told me of it with a quiet joy, for to her own 
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heart it was a proof that she had written what was given to 
her. As our Committee gathered to hear the reading of the - 
reports or booklets before giving them to the printer, we 
felt that each one was more beautiful. than the last. And so it 
was, for was she not growing in grace and likeness to her 
Lord? Her pen was dipped in love, her hand guided by love 
as she wrote the messages that the Spirit of Love gave her. 

Though so devoted to her life-work here, she never forgot 
her parents at home. She ever shared lovingly with them 
what the Lord gave her, and at one time talked seriously of 
giving up her work here to go and minister to them. When 
visiting this father and mother two years ago we saw her 
love-touches in their home and her gift, on her late leave- 
taking, of a vacuum-sweeper, that teensy she might lighten 

their daily tasks. 

| When we started for these hills (Mokanshan) five weeks 
ago, with my good-bye message I left an invitation for her 
to join us in a few days. Her promise to do so was given 
gladly, thinking the next week she would come. The very 
day I had hoped to see her brought the telegram that God had 
taken her to His more Beautiful Hills Above. A sharp illness 
-had suddenly prostrated her, and though again and again we 
had seen God raise her up from serious sickness, God wanted 
her, and so she went, as ever obedient to His call. What a 
glorious change for her, living the wondrous life There, and 
still serving her King. 

The others of her Committee and her co-workers would 
gladly have had the privilege that has been given to me, and 
perhaps fulfilled it more worthily. But I thank God for it. 
She was the one to absolutely understand every cry of my soul, 
and the hours spent with her are indeed a ‘‘rosary’’ to me. 

I think the azm of her life was to get Goa’s plan. From 
the battlements of heaven I feel she would like to pass it down 
to us—His plan for our lives and our service. We may get it 


|. as she did, in hours of prayer and communion, waiting before 


God, and then the doing and living of it will not only brighten 
our lives and the lives of others, as her life has done, but 
gladden the very heart of God. Shall we oftener wait and 
listen to get God's plan ? 

I seem to see her dear face as I write, and to hear her say 
questioningly but very lovingly, ‘‘ This is surely not in praise 
Of 
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Ob, no, dear heart; it is ‘‘to the praise of the glory of : 
fits grace.’’ His grace, which worked so wondrously in her 
because she was so yielded to it, and which waits to work also 


in you, dear reader, and in me. 
M. M. F. 


MOKANSHAN, November roth, 1916. 


3n Memoriam:—Edna McKewan Brack. 


HERE are few experiences that test our faith more than 
seeing a strong worker called in the full vigor of youth, 
from a desperately needy field. Is it because our eyes 
see so clearly the needs of this sad old world, but are 

so blind to the possibilities of the unfettered service of those in 

that Other World ? 

All Shantung has been shocked by the ailihes death of 
Miss Edna McKewan Brack, of Weihsien. Two years ago she 
came out with her sister, Ruth, a trained nurse. Missionaries — 
of years of experience were unanimous in the opinion that 
rarely have they seen two young women better fitted for service 
in the foreign field. Vigorous and robust in health, so keen 
were they in the study of the language that instead of the 
indigo blueness of most young missionaries during the first few 
months of study, these girls are said to have ‘‘ laughed their 
way through their first year of study.’’ The Chinese were 
quick to feel the reality of their spirit of comradeship ; and in 
isolated villages groups of women awaited eagerly the time 
when Miss Edna should have finished her language work and 
could go to them to lead them from darkness into His mar- 
vellous light. Nor were they one whit more eager than she! 
She counted the days until the tiresome time of preparation 
should be over ; and her joy was great when she found herself 
on the very threshold of her work. | 

Early in the spring, an old trouble, cnniibdieibde goitre, 
began to show signs of returning. But Miss Brack vigorously 
pursued her study and although feeling the heat of the summer 
terribly, she took in July with credit a most comprehensive 
language examination extending, even for her swift pen, over 
three whole days, and occupying for the average student oue fe 

full week. The first two weeks of September she prepared for Hie 
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aclass in the Weihsien Bible Institute, for which work she was 
exceptionally well fitted by her training in the Bible Teachers’ 
College of New York. But by this time her pulse was running 
so high that she was forced much against her will to try a 
period of rest. That two weeks of ‘‘rest’? meant a small 
library of Chinese and English books in constant use by her 
bedside! And until the day she went Home, her mind was 
incessantly active, planning and praying for the work she loved. 
Toward tle end of September she went to Tsinan where 
everything that human skill could suggest was done, but 
without effect. On October roth she quietly slipped away. | 
, And we who have watched her progress with the language 
and who set such high hopes on her future —? We stand and 
look at the fields white already unto harvest; and wonder, 
wonder why her vigorous young arms were not permitted to 
glean for the Master! God lift the darkness which has settled 
upon us and give us one reassuring glimpse of the joyous, 
effective service of those who have gone to that Other Field ! 
We only see now how we need her 4ere ; how much she could 
have done kere. Who shall say what great service she is doing 
for Shantung even now? May her zeal stir some strong young 
women at home to press out to the field to take up the work 
she so reluctantly laid down ! 
— C. K. ) MABEL MILHAM Roys. 


3n Memoriam :—Mrs. Effie Moore Dobson 


m AIRS. Effie Moore Dobson, wife of Dr. W. H. Dobson of 
Yeungkong, Kwangtung, passed away at Hongkong, 

August 26th, 1916. She was a mother to everyone, 

especially to a large number of girls and women at her 
Station. No house was too distant, or street too filthy to 
prevent her carrying the Gospel message of comfort to Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. During the past two years she 
severely overtaxed herself undertaking to prepare a class 
of Bible-women in addition to her household and _ hospital 
ward duties. The vastness of the work and the scarcity of 
laborers often brought sobs and tears as she yearned with the 
Christ love. Humble and uncomplaining she lived for the 
women she loved. She had an excellent knowledge of the 


vernacular and was daily in the women’s ward of the hospital 
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comforting, mothering, and teaching the patients, to whom he; 
coming was the event of the day. Thousands have seen the 
Christ in her kindliness and love. — 

For seventeen years Mrs. Dobson endured most uncomfort. 
able journeys in evil-smelling junks out at sea, through pirate. 
infested regions lying between Canton and Yeungkong. Though 
the sights, odors, and sounds even toa man were disgusting, 
still she went without complaint, love and faith in her Master 
fully sustaining her. Her love for husband and children was 
only second to that for Christ ; no sacrifice was too great; a 
kind, loving mother, a greatly beloved wife. | 3 

‘* Teacher, tender comrade, wife, | 


A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heart-whole and soul-free.”’ 


At times she did not see the face of a white woman for 
months, and at one time did not leave her isolated station for 
nearly three years, there being no one to help the women and 
girls during her absence. New missionaries always found a 
sincere welcome at her table and in her heart. A Good House- 
keeping Club for young Chinese mothers made her one of a 
very intimate and endearing circle. She originated the idea of 
a package for mothers at a distance from the hospital to use 
at the birth of children. _ 

The first school for girls in the Veungkong district was 
opened by Mrs. Dobson, and, having been a public school 
teacher in Los Angeles, California, before she married, she was 
able to give good counsel in educational matters, in which she 
took great interest. Her two boys, now eight and ten years of 
age, have had no other teacher. She seemed to be at the time 
of her greatest usefulness when the Master called her to His 
higher service. A host of friends in both China and America 
knew her as a kind, thoughtful hostess, sister, and friend. 


‘* Weep not, O Friend, we should not weep: 
Our Friend of friends lies full of rest : 
No sorrow rankles in her breast, 
Fallen fast asleep. 
She sleeps below, 
She wakes and laughs above ; 
To-day, as she walked, let us walk in love ; 
To-morrow follow so.’’ 


‘Let her own works praise her in the gates.” 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance. 
| Topics for Universal and United Prayer, 
SUNDAY, DECEMBER 31st to SATURDAY, JANUARY 6th. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 3ist, 1916. 
- Texts for Sermons and Addresses. 


Another year’s respite.’ xiii. 8, 9. 

‘* Christ the Head of the Church.” —EPH. i. 22, 23. 

‘* The triumph of fatthfuiness in national life.’”’—Hak. ii. 4. 
‘* The only ‘if.’ "—JOHN xii. 31, 32. 

‘* The God of our fathers.’’—1 CHRON, xxviii. 9. 

The constraint of Christ's love.’’—2 Cor. v. 14. 


MONDAY, JANUARY Ist, 1917. 
Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 
THANKSGIVING—For the witness of the living Church and of the Holy 


Scriptures. 
For the two eternal facts: ‘‘He hath made Him to be sin for us Who 
knew nosin.’’ “He... liveth, and was dead.’’ 
For the spirit of sacrifice that has been purging human life. 
For the deepening of spiritual thought and life within the Church. | 


HUMILIATION—For our failure to live in ‘‘the communion of the 


Holy Ghost.”’ : 
For worldliness and the spirit of compromise in the Church, 
_ For the desecration of the Lord’s Day, the neglect of the Sanctuary, the 
contempt of God’s Word, and the decay of Family piety. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS 
Psalm ciii. 1-5 ; Romans viii. 31-39; Psalm li.; Revelation iii, 14-32. 


TORSSDAY, JANUARY 2nd, 1917. 

The Church Universal—The ‘‘One Body’ of which Christ ts the Head. 

PENITENCE—For the failure of the Church to bear such faithful and 
united witness as would make its influence more deeply felt among professedly 
Christian nations. 

PRAYER—For such a realization of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit as may lead to revival. 
For the purification of the Church in every community throughout 


the world. | 
For the growth of a spirit of unity amid diversity of operations. 
For the love that embraces all mankind. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS . 
Isaiah liv. 2-5; John xx. 19-23; Acts ii. 1-4; 1 Cor, xii. 4-7. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 1917. 
Nations and their Rulers. 


PRAYER—For the world-wide nition of the supreme law of love. 
For the development of brotherhood among the nations. ee 
That the growing spirit of nationalism may be guided by Christian ideals. 
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That righteousness, mutual consideration, and forbearance may prevail 
and lasting peace be established. | | 

a men of integrity, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, may rule the | 
nations. 


Psalm xxiv.; Psalm ci.; 1 Timothy ii. 1-8; 1 Peter ii. 13-25. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1917. 
Missions among Moslems and the Heathen. 


PRAYER—That the Church may give the Gospel in its fulness to the 
human race. 

That evangelical doctrine may not be surrendered by missionaries jn 
order to compromise with false teaching and systems. 

That a tactful, faithful, and fearless presentation of Christ may be made 
to Moslems. 

That wisdom may be given in dealing with mass movements in India, 
racial problems in Africa, and tendencies toward materialism in China 


and Japan. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS 
Psalm ii.; Luke iv. 40-44; Romans xvi. 25-27. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1917. 
Families, Schools, Colleges, and the Young. 


PRAYER—That Family altars may be multiplied, and parents be in- 
fluenced to pray with their children as well as for them. | 

That true Religion may have first place in all education. | 

That teachers may be able to instruct with knowledge, moral force, and 
spiritual power. 

That young people may be led to Christ and experience ‘‘ the joy of 
salvation ’’ through full consecration. ; 

That the movement in colleges and schools may be further widened and 
deepened. | 

SCRIPTURE READINGS 


1 Kings iii. 5-15 ; 2 Timothy iii. 14-17; idatthew xix. 13-15. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6th, 1917. | 
Missions at the Home Base and Among the Jews. 


PRAYER—That Christians may no longer remain unconcerned while sin 
is working death among their neighbours. 

That an ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ may be created that will make men ashamed of 
intemperance and lust, of gambling and selfishness, of luxury and pride. 

at Ministers and lay workers may be more intent on individual 

conversion. | 

That Christians may remember their debt to the Jews, and for Christ’s 
sake seek to help them into the Light. 


SCRIPTUR& READINGS 
Psalm ii. ; Luke x. 25-37 ; Romans xi. 13-24. 
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Our Book Table 


REPORT OF UNION M&DICAL COLLEGR, 7sinanfu, China, for 7915. 


The admirably illustrated and well printed report of the Union 
Medical College is one of the best pieces of work of its kind 
which has come to our hands. This booklet of twenty-four pages, 
apparently printed in England, devotes more than half of its space 
to pertinent pictures showing its location, buildings, equipment, 
staff and graduating classes, as well as a reproduction of the plans 
for the new out-patients’ department, and the three-storey hospital 
building. Some indication is given in the postscript of the outlook 
made possible by the assistance of the China Medical Board. The 
main events of the year were the completion and opening of the 
new hospital and out-patient dispensary, the attendance of 46 
students throughout the year, and the initiation of a scale of charges | 
for out-patient treatments, which fortunately has not resulted in 
any decrease of patronage to the institution. The pamphlet gives 
evidence of the admirable foundations which have been laid for 
great work in medical education. | 


1916) 


Wm. THe Wonpers OF THE SEA SERIES. 
@. Dwellers in rock pools. 

. Wonders of the shore. : 

The lobster and his relations. 

Sea birds, | 

Oxroryd INDUSTRIAL RRADERS. 
46. A visit to a woollen mill. 

46 Wi- A visit to a cotton mill, 


Translated by Y.S. Lou, Edited by Dr. A. P. PARKER. Oxford University 
| China Agency. Wenli. 30 cts. Order from C.L.S., 445 Honan 


Each of these books has three beautiful coloured full page 
illustrations and numerous black and white pictures printed on art 
paper. They are exceedingly well got up. The style is clear and 
direct. The Oxford University Press is to be commended for its 
enterprise in printing these books in Chinese and issuing them in 
such elegant form. It is to be hoped that a large circulation will 
reward the effort. 


Tar Women’s Liprary. Scenes JSrom Ben Hur and other tales 

Of the Christ. By Misses LAURA WHITE and YUEN Yt-veNc. C.Z.S. 
andarin. Illustrated, 20 cts. 

_ An illustrated booklet of stirring tales well calculated to 

interest and enthuse its readers with an admiration for the Christ 

and his followers. 


FOUNDATION TrurHs. By W.W.Lockwoop. Revised 
dited by Y.K. Woo. Association Press of China. Wenli. 10 cts. 
This book is not an exposition but a statement of foundation 
truths, Man’s Place in the Universe, Our Relation to God, etc. 
Expository texts are given and questions suggested.. Those who 
read this book are expected to do their own thinking. 
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Rw. Dirricorrms conrrontine SropENts 
TERERING FOR THE Ministry. Sy TING Association Press. 
An earnest effort to help young men at a critical period of 
their lives. Well fitted to accomplish its purpose. = 8 _ 


Sacraments. fy Rev. G. A. CLAyron, 
A THE Frienpsair or Jesus, Rev. C. H. Fenn, 


96 & Tut Resurrection or Jesus Curist. Ay Rev. Hopxyn 
Rees,D.D. TZhree little booklets of the C. L. S. Truths" series 
Well writien and well printed. Wenli. 3 cts each, $2.25 per roo. 


. Go ET TALKS S By Rev. D. 

That there is a real demand for Dr. Gordon’s books the in- 
creasing sale testifies. No Christian can read this book without 
being the better for it. It is a good book well done. 


Lire oF WILLIAM Penn. Sy Rev. Isaac Mason. C.L.S. Wenli, 
Ci S. 

In the midst of the thunders of war which reverberate even to 
the farthest point of the Far East, will anyone have time to read 
and learn the lessons taught by the life of the apostle of peace? 
The preachers of militarism are many and powerful. This is a still 
small voice lifted in the interests of peace. Whoever passes the 
book on will be doing a good work. — . 


THe ProGress oF Democracy. Ay J. H. B. MASTERMAN. 
vanslated by Rev. Isaac Mason. Wenli. C.L.S. 15 cts. 

‘‘ Freedom’s battle once begun, Bequeathed by bleeding sire to 
son, Though baffled oft is ever won.’’ The battle of Democracy is 
not won in the West yet and has only begun in the Kast, but the 
opposing forces are weakening all along the line. - Democracy makes 
progress and this book tells the Chinese how the tide began to turn. 


MM. Earty History oF Curisrianrry. By Rev. K. Fritz and 
B # Basel Mission, Lilong. 
A scholarly booklet of forty pages in excellent Wenli. It 
recites the early struggles and eventual triumph of Christianity. 
A book a scholar would value. 


Tue By Rev. C. A. Nason, 
$7.50 per 100. 


ta by oe. or tae Hoty Spirit. little 
i: the Baptist Publishing House, Canton. 


THE NEVIUS PUBLICATIONS. | | 

Dr. and Mrs. John L. Nevius were, during their lives, inde- 
fatigable workers, and out of a wide experience and keen sympathy 
for the Chinese, with a clear understanding of the needs of the 
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Christian churches and schools, have left behind them some excellent 
books that ought not to be lost sight of by the workers of to-day. 

In her will Mrs. Nevius generously left a sum of money, the 
income of which is to be used to keep the Nevius’ publications 
before the public, either by printing new editions, revising, or in 
any other way deemed wise by the committee. — 

Attention is called to the advertisement appearing in this 
number of the RECORDER and it is hoped workers will carefully 
look over the books listed and make use of all they can. Im case 
of large orders being given reductions may be made on application. 


Prack, 4s Bs A Magazine in English and Chinese. Issued four times a 
year. Ce go chs. per annum. 
Frankly, the title of this magazine led us to expect something 
‘different from what we found. We are hoping to see some day a 
paper in Chinese devoted to Peace propaganda, which will help to 
save China from the evils of militarism, and we thought from this 
title that such a paper had appeared, but soon discovered other- 
wise. The ‘‘aim”’ of the new magazine is stated to be ‘‘ to set 
forth the truth as taught by Jesus Christ, and lead men to believe 
in Him,’’ which is a worthy aim, and one to which we all wish 
success, as it is precisely the one we all have as missionaries. 
Some of the articles are in Chinese, with or without translations; 
others are in English, with copious notes in Chinese; so that the 
magazine has an educational value to students of both English 
and Chinese. The subjects dealt with in this first number are 
attractive, including such titles as ‘‘ Evolution and Religion,’’ 
‘‘The Study of the Bible,’’ ‘‘ What is Peace?’’ ‘‘ The Conquest 
of Sin,’’ and some questions and answers on subjects which are 
live ones to Chinese Christians. It is to be hoped this magazine 
will find a useful place among those for whom it is chiefly intended. 
It is curious to note that while the title and particulars are given 
in Chinese, with equivalents in English, an exception is made in 
the case of # 4@ 2B 28 @® when it is stated that the magazine is 
issued by ‘‘ The Literature Committee of the North China Diocese 
of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui.’’ Why lapse into Romaniza- 
tion? Can it be because of the difficulty of finding an equivalent 
which it is justifiable for any one mission to use? 
I. M. 


FRIENDS BEvOND Headley Bros. 3/6 net, cloth. | 
This is a neat and well-illustrated volume written by Dr. H. T. 
Hodgkin, Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Association, 
London, and sometime missionary at Chengtu. The author’s 
name is well-known, and is a guarantee of careful writing, states- 
_ maniike vision, and stimulating thought. The object of the book 
is stated to be ‘‘to trace the history of foreign mission endeavour 
in the Society of Friends from the days of Geo. Fox until now, and 
to discuss the relation of Quakerism to the missionary movement.’’ 
Some 250 years ago individual Quaker ministers, both men 
and women, felt the call to service abroad, and visited many 
countries in the love of the Gospel. Some even started for China, 
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but met with obstruction and were shipped back from Alexandria 
This enthusiasm cooled down, and while occasional missionary 
journeys are recorded, it was not till about the middle of Jas 
century that the call to definite foreign mission service began to be 
felt by Friends as a whole. Those were days of conservatism, and 
enthusiasts met with many obstacles, which happily their faith ang 
zeal enabled them to surmount, with the result that the Friends’ 
Foreign Mission Association was commenced just 50 years ago. 

India was the first field entered, then followed work in Madagas. 
car, Syria, China, and Ceylon. From small beginnings the work has 
continued to grow, and now the F. F. M. A. has 110 missionaries 
besides which other Friends are working abroad under othe; 
organizations, so that next to the Moravians, British Friends have 
the largest proportion of missionaries to home membership of any 
Church. The membership in foreign countries is about one-fifth 
that of home. The F. F. M. A. reports a total of 120 schools, with 
7,000 scholars. The annual income in Britain is over £1 for every 
man, woman, and child in the home membership, and the income 
from the native Churches is steadily growing. 

While of special interest to Friends, this volume will be found 
interesting also to the general reader, and in particular to students 
of missionary history, and to all who wish to understand more of the 
aims and place of Friends in the world-wide missionary movement. 


M.I.S. 


Tak TRAIL TO THE Hearts Men. ABE Cory. F. A. Revell 
Y. 1916. Pp. 332. 
This is a story of missionary adventure in China (though the 
term ‘‘ missionary ’’ is avoided, and the enterprise is called by less 
objectionable mames—as elevating the Orient, and getting the 
‘‘trail’’). The hero, Paul Redmond, suddenly emerges without 
visible preparation as the traveled and accomplished son of a rich 
merchant. But Paul loves Madeline and Madeline is not enamored 
of the ‘‘ Orient’’ as is Paul. Hence many troubles which are not 
settled even in chapter xlviii:-which is called: ‘‘ To the Trail’s 
End,’’ meaning by ‘‘End’’ the beginning. (There should: be 
another chapter to tell what Madeline really accomplished after all. 
Frances and Catherine are each superfiuities.) Dr. Means’ real 
name was ‘ Nilcam’ and he is strong on hygiene and other innova- 
tions. Paul drains a lake with no visible means at hand and has rice 
planted on the reclaimed Jand. He also superintended revolutions, 
etc., ‘‘on the side,’’ and did what in modern slang are termed 
difficult ‘‘stunts’’ with apparent ease and with alacrity.. ‘‘ Fou- 
chou’’ is near Nanking, but is zof Wuhu. The officials are 
horridly hostile and fluently friendly according to circumstances. 
The Yankee skipper who uses picturesque nautical and ichthyologi- 
cal oaths of course leaves his money to Paul, although Paul’s own 
father dies unrelentingly, cutting him off with nothing because 
Paul sticks to China. But Madeline probably got it all in the end, 
and perhaps gave some to Paul to drain other lakes, etc., etc. 
The future history of Paul and Madeline should make a still more 


instructive volume, which we await with impatience. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of 
«Tar CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR StR: More than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans took over the Mis- 


sionary Home from Mr. Dalziel. 


It was a very doubtful business 
proposition, but they did not go 
into it as a business but as a very 
important and helpful branch of 
missionary work. During all 
these years, through prosperity 
or adversity, they have main- 
tained this haven for missionary 
workers. Other boarding houses 
‘have come and gone, but the 
_ Missionary Home has steadily 
kept open its doors. It has 


grown from a small, though 


important, institution to a large 
and still important auxiliary. 
Thousands of visitors have tar- 
ried for a longer or a shorter 
time within its walls and have 
always found a satisfactory ac- 
commodation at reasonable rates 
and a willingness to help and 
accommodate for which no re- 
muneration was asked or given. 
Now, after all these years of 

service, Mr. and Mrs. Evans 
have arrived at that place where 
they might naturally expect 
some fruit of their labors in 
rest and without regard to 
the future of the Home. But, 
at this very time, owing to a 
- concatenation of circumstances, 
Mr. Evans finds it harder to 
maintain the Missionary Home 
than at almost any previous 
time. There may be at any un- 


expected moment a large number 
of visitors. This happens espe- 
cially during conferences and 


_after the arrival of steamers from 


abroad. In order to accommo- 
date the maximum number of 
visitors, a large staff of 
helpers and servants has to be 
maintained. When the number 
of visitors dwindles, it may be 
for days at a time, the expense 


for maintaining this staff has to 


go on just the same, as does the 
rent. Then, too, the advent of 


the railroads has diminished the 


patronage of the Home. In the 
old days of boats, visitors would 
tarry longer, leisurely making 
their arrangements to leave. Now 
Shanghai is catching the hurried 
spirit of a railroad centre. An 
increasing number of missions 
have established their own busi- 
ness centres in Shanghai, and a 
good deal of business in this way 
has been lifted out of the hands 
of the Missionary Home. In 
these various ways a good deal 
of the income of the Missionary 
Home has been cut down. 

Now, this is an appeal for 


loyalty to an institution that 


has been of untold benefit to a 
large part of the missionary 
body in China, and which even 
now, in face of all other facilities, 
is an indispensable adjunct. 


Just what would we all do with- 


out such a centre? Some, of 
course, for one reason or another 
can be independent of it ; others 
may be so at times. But con- 
sidering all the exigencies of 


coming and going in Shanghai, 
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it would be a serious loss were 
the Home to be abolished. If 


there were no Missionary Home, 
no doubt there would at once be 


a movement to fillthe gap. The 


Home, however, is here, though 
struggling hard to maintain an 
independent existence. 

Now, may we not all in so far 
as we are able, come to the 
rescue ? Because of its long 


and honorable history and its 


readiness to help in every time 
of need the Missionary Home 
has a peculiar claim upon the 
loyalty of all those who, other 
things being equal, are able to 
patronize it. 

This is not written at the 
request of Mr. Evans. In fact it 
is written without his knowledge. 
It is not an appeal for funds. 
It is an appeal for appreciation 
through loyal patronage when- 
ever possible. | 

Are there not enough to rally 
around the Missionary Home 
and show to the faithful workers 
who have so long maintained it 
that we are not indifferent either 
to its success or to its future ? 

Yours, etc. | 
FRANK PRICE 
NANKING. 


NORTH CHINA BRANCH OF THE 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of — 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR As several com- 


munications have been received 
from readers of the RECORDER 
asking for information about the 
Royal Asiatic Society, which was 
referred to in your October issue, 
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kindly permit me to make the 
following statement :— | 

The North China Branch of 
the R.A. S. was instituted in 
1857, and from its beginning has 
had many missionary members, 
including most of the well-known 
names of the past half century. 
Valuable contributions to know}- 
edge have been made by 
lectures and journal articles 
from missionaries, as well as 
from others. The present 
membership of the Society is 
about 500, representing many 
professions and pursuits and 
nationalities, and including both 
sexes—the common bond being 
an interest in any or all matters 
concerning the Far East and 
China in particular, and a desire 
to know more about this most 
interesting country and its 
people. 

The annual Journals of the 
Society are such as missionaries 
might read with profit. The 
articles contained are contributed 
by experts on the _ various 
subjects dealt with. These 
Journals are sent free to mem- | 
bers, the cost to non-members 
being more than the annual 
subscription, which is $5. Life- 
membership fee is $50. 

Monthly lectures at Shanghai 
during the season are much 
appreciated by those near enough 
to take advantage of them. 
The Museum of things Chinese 
is open to the public, and is 
visited by very many foreigners 
and Chinese. There is an 
excellent library of books on all 
phases of subjects relating to 
the Far East, and this is always 
available for local members, and 
arrangements are willingly made 
for those at a distance to have 
books sent if desired. 

New members are elected on 
being proposed and seconded by 
members of the Society. Mis 


‘ 
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siouaries wishing to join, and 
especially those in remote places 
who are not in touch with 
members who could propose 
them, are invited to correspond 
with the Hon. Secretary, 


Isaac MASON. 
5 Museum Road, 
Shangha‘. 


A MODERN RESTAURANT, FTC. 
To the Editor of | 
“Tor CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


Dear Sir: May I be given the 
privilege of your columns to 
announce to the readers of the 
RECORDER and to the mission- 
ary body in general, that the 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. of Shang- 
hai has recently opened two 
departments which seem to be 
. filling a long-felt need, both 
among foreigners and Chinese ? 
There are doubtless many who 
are unaware of these additions 
who will be glad to know of 
their existence and that they are 


- open both to foreigners and non- 


members of the Association. 

The first is a modern Euro- 
pean or American restaurant, 
located on the ground floor and 
fronting on Szechuen Road, 
where a good, wholesome tiffin 
or dinner of four or five courses 
may be had for fifty cents. 
There is also an excellent 2 /a 
carte and short-order _ service. 
On the mezzanine floor are two 
or three smaller rooms which 
are in constant demand for com- 
mittee meetings, dinner parties, 


etc. The manager, Mr. Fong, 


received his training in the 
American Navy, and makes a 
specialty of afternoon teas in the 
winter and ices in the summer. 
The second is a modern, sani- 
tary barber shop,—probably the 
first of its sort in China. This 


is likewise located on the ground 
floor and fronts on Szechuen 
Road immediately to the north 
of the Association entrance, at 
No. 120. Five well-trained bar- 


bers are in attendance. The 


prices for foreigners are: hair-cut 
30 cents, shave 15 cents, electric 
face massage, 30 cents; other 
charges in proportion. 


Missionaries are cordially in- 
vited to avail themselves of the 
services of these two depart- 
ments when staying in or passing 
through Shanghai. 


Faithfully yours, 
| Gro. A. FircuH. 
November 21st, 1916. 


NORTH CHINA UNION LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tar CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: The next term of 
the North China Union Language 
School begins on ‘Tuesday, 
January 2, and a new class will 
start work at that time. The 
school has a hostel with rooms 
for twenty-six people, and there 
will be a few rooms free. All 
new students who cannot be 
accommodated in the hostel will 
be assisted in finding places 
near by. 


There are at present seventy 
students in the school, which has 
a staff of thirty-five teachers. 
All correspondence should be 
addressed to the Director, North 
China Language School, and 
those planning to enroll as stu- 
dents should do so as early as 


possible. 


Sincerely yours, 
W. B, PEttus, 
Director. 
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To the Editor of ae 
“Tus CHINESE RECORDER.’ 
DEAR SrR: Would you allow 
me to announce through the 
columns of the RECORDER that 
there are three young men, 
trained from seven to ten years 
in the Blind School, anxious to 
find employment as organists, 
scripture readers, and teachers 


of the blind. I shall be glad to | 


correspond with anyone about 
these young men. Salary is not 
important, so long as they get a 
good home and a sphere of use- 
fulness. 
Yours sincerely, 
H. B. Surron. 


_ & REPLY TO ‘¢ PRIEND OF 
RIGHTROUSNESS.”’ 

To the Editor of 

‘* Toe CHINESE RECORDER.’ 

DEAR Sir: May I suggest that 

your correspondent, ‘‘ Friend of 


Righteousness,’’ will find a reli- 
able and practical answer to his 


question in the chapter dealing 


with the subject in Rev. Roland 
Allen’s ‘‘ Paul’s Methods or 


Ours.’’ 
Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT GILLIES. 


C, I. M., Kiangchow, Shansi, 
November 16th, 1916, 


Missionary News 


Report of Evangelistic Committee, 
adopted by China Council, Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Missions, 
November, 1916. 


PERMANENT FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT IN EVANGELISM. 


The Council urges that a care- 
fully planned Forward Movement 
in Evangelism be regarded as 
the matter of first importance iu 
the work of all our Missions; 
that in all plans for educational, 
medical, or other types of work 
not usually designated as evan- 
gelistic, there be the fullest rec- 
ognition that direct evangelism 
is an essential part of such plans, 
and that in all the activities of 
our Missions the central place 
be given to our supreme work, 
bringing men to God through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

We urge that this evangelism 
be regarded as a permanent 
movement, the normal expression 


of the life of Jesus Christ in the 
church. In such paramount 
movement there will at intervals 
be special efforts of which the 
Special Week of Evangelism is 
a concrete example. 

Council recommends that this — 
Special Week of Evangelism, as 
suggested by the China Con- 
tinuation Committee, be adopted 
by all our Missions as the partic- 
ular form which the permanent 
evangelistic effort shall take for 
the present year. 

We approve the general plaus 
as they have been suggested by 
the Continuation Committee’s 
Special Committee on a Forward 
Evangelistic Movement, espe- 
cially commending the emphasis 
placed upon the enlistment of 
the entire church membership. 
It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of this policy. 
To develop in groups of ordinary 
Christians the power and the 
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ctice of continuous effort in 
bringing others to faith in Christ 
will do more toward accom- 
plishing that for which our Mis- 
sions were established than any 
line of work we can undertake. 


We recommend that in this 


work the Missions and churches 
aim to reach all classes of society, 
and that particular effort be 
made for that large mass who 
may rightly be called the con- 
stituency of the church, composed 
of individuals, families and 
groups with which the church 
already has some relationship. 
In this way the special effort of 
this year can be more closely 
related to all the work of the 
past, and in time form a basis 
for work of the future. | 
 Werecommend to the Evangel- 
istic Committees of our Missions 
that they make careful study 
of the suggestive leaflets issued 
by the Continuation Committee, 
- since they are a fruitful source 
- of information as to successful 
methods. In return for such 
helpfulness, we urge our Missions 
to send to that Committee copies 
of reports, letters, etc., giving 
experience which may be help- 
fully passed on to other workers. 
We believe it will be of great 
value, if the leaflets issued in 


Chinese by that Committee can 
be placed in the hands of all our 


Chinese co-workers and that this 
_may be accomplished, we recom- 
mend that the chairman of the 
China Council be asked to pur- 
chase from the Continuation 
Committee a supply of these 
leaflets sufficient to place them 
in the hands of the Chinese 
evangelists throughout our Mis- 
sions. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MISSIONARY 
SPIRIT. 


We suggest that efforts be 
made to develop a missionary 


spirit among the churches. We 
note that missionary prayer- 
meetings have proved of value 
in some parts of China, and that 
in some churches offerings for 
foreign missions are regularly 
made. Though the sums are 
probably small, the educational 


value is considerable. 


PROBLEM OF THE ILARGER CITIES. 


We urge all the Missions to 
consider carefully the evangelis- 
tic problems presented by the 
large cities. In the largest cities 
there would seem to be wisdom 
in united effort by all the Mis- 
sions engaged in work. In Hang- 
chow our Mission has joined in 
such union evangelistic effort 
and the prospects for a valuable 
work are good. It might be 
possible for our Missions to help 
in bringing about similar union 
efforts in other cities. The work 
in these large cities calls for 
Chinese workers of the highest 
training in places of leadership, 
and there is also great need for 
enlisting the more able and cap- 
able laymen to a larger degree. 


RELATIONS OF MISSIONARIES TO 
SELF-SUPPORTING CHURCHES. 


We would call attention to the 
need of considering carefully the 


matter of the service which mis- 


sionaries may render to churches 
which are self-supporting. 
severing of financial relationships 
should not prevent, but rather 
open the way for any form of 
service which the missionary 
may render as a helper and 
advisor. We believe there is a 
large field for service in such 
relationships. 


RVANGELISTIC CONFERENCES. 


We note with approval that 
several Missions have held evan- 
gelistic conferences and suggest 
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that other Missions consider the 
advisability of similar confer- 
ences. We strongly a ve the 
plan by which, in the 
ntung Mission, | 
group of Chinese workers will 
_ be included in the evangelistic 
conference. 


PERMANENT MISSION EVANGEL- 
ISTIC COMMITTEE. 


We would recommend that in 
all Missions the Evangelistic 


Committee be made a premanent 


committee. 


Kiangsu Provincial Federation 
Council. 


The seventh annual meeting of 
the Kiangsu Provincial Federa- 
tion Council was held in Nan- 
king, November 16th and 17th. 
The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Nanking very kindly 
furnished its assembly hall and 
dormitory space, giving ample 
accommodation for all the dele- 


gates. There were over forty - 
members in attendance, repre-. 


senting ten churches and bodies 
entitled to representation. Al- 
most all were Chinese. The dis- 
tricts north of the river were 
sparsely represented, but a fair 
attendance was recorded from 
the remainder of the province. 
The main business of the 
meeting proved to be along the 
line of two subjects of consider- 
able importance. One was the 
matter of urging upon the Pres- 
ident, and through him upon 
the Parliament, action with 
regard to the status of religion 
in China which will leave perfect 
liberty of faith to all citizens. 
The movement towards resus- 
citation of Confucianism was 
keenly deprecated, and a strong 
telegram signed by the president 
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and vice-president of the Councij 
was sent to President Li Yuan 
Hung. | 
The other matter which ex. 
cited most debate was the ques. 
tion which has been before the 
Council for a number of years 
with regard to the propriety of 
receiving those who have be- 
come polygamists, before beliey- 
ing in Christianity, into’ the 
communion of the Church. The 
action finally taken was not 
very conclusive inasmuch as the 
Council has no legislative power: 
but the majority of those engag- 
ing in the debate appeared to 
favor a degree of toleration in 
such cases, while dealing with- 
out compromise in cases which 
may arise after believing in the 
truth. A number dissented from 
this view and there were some 
who desired to learn more clearly 
what is at present the custom in 
the various churches. 
The Council received the re- 
of a committee to which 
had been entrusted the revision 
of its constitution. The revision 
was discussed and, in an amend- 
ed form, adopted. The powers 
and purposes of the Council are 
not changed, but the method of 
representation is slightly altered. 
The purposes are said to be 
“ for the exhorting and encourag- 
ing of the various churches, for 
their union and better mutual un- 
derstanding, for the interchange 
of opinion in order that the whole 
Church mey progress ever to 
higher standards.”’ The repre- 
sentation is as follows: Hach 
of the ‘‘ kung hui’’ or churches 
is to appoint two representa- 
tives—one Chinese and one 
foreign. And for churches hav- 
ing more than three- hundred 
members an additional repre- 
sentative may be appointed for 
each additional 300 or major 
fraction thereof. Where mis- 
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- sions have more than twenty- 
five. members they may add a 
representative for each additional 
twenty-five or major fraction 
thereof. Others entitled to 
representation are local preach- 
ers’ unions, and bodies bear- 


ing a distinct relation to evangel- | 


istic work, such as the Y. M. 
C. A., the China Continuation 
~ Committee, the religious papers 

and magazines, Bible and tract 
societies and the like. | | 
A number of very helpful 
addresses were given in the 
course of the meeting—one by 
Dr. P. -F.. Price upon revival 
methods, one by Rev. Ting Li 
Mei upon methods of evangeliz- 
ing pupils in the schools, and 
one by Rev. Tong King An upon 
methods of obtaining and prepar- 
_ ing volunteers for the ministry. 
An afternoon meeting was held 
by invitation in the chapel of 
the School of Theology, many 
of the students of which were 
interested listeners during the 
addresses, and part of the debate 
upon the proposed making of 
Confucianism the State religion 
of China. After this meeting, 
the Council was invited to meet 
the faculty and representative 
students at tea. On the second 
day, a pleasant tea was provided 
secretaries of the VY. M. 
The meetings oocurring on 
Friday and Saturday, entertain- 
ment was arranged to cover 
Sunday, and members of the 
Council occupied the pulpits of 
the various churches of the city. 
The presence of the Council in 
Nanking was highly appreciated. 
This body is felt by the Chinese 
workers in the various churches 
to be peculiarly valuable as a 
‘means of interchange of thought 
and mutual encouragement. The 


new body of officers chosen is 


as follows ;. 


‘\ 


President: Rey. Sun Hsi-sheng, 
Nanking. 

Vice-President: Rev.A.R. Saunders, 
Yangchow. 


Chinese Secretary: Rev. Hsia 
Kwang-hsin, Nanking. 
Foreign Secretary: Rev, E. Box, 
Shanghai, 
Treasurer: Rev. Z, T. Kaung. 


Executive Secretaries: Rev. R. T. 
Bryan, D.D., Rev. Yuan Shu-ang. 


J. C. 
Secretary. 


The Christian Endeavor Prayer 
Meeting. 


Report of an address delivered at the 
Chinese National C. E. Conven- 
tion, by Rev. W. REmFry HontT, 
F.R.G.S., of Chuchow. 


Speaking to the theme of a 
model Endeavor prayer meeting, 
Mr. Remfry Hunt prefaced his 
remarks by calling attention to 
the unutversality of prayer, its 
creative power, and its unifying 
influences. Continuing his ad- 
dress gauged to the idea of the 
creative energies of the Endeavor 
Prayer Meeting, Mr. Hunt asked 
the audience to stop and think 


what it meant when four and a 


half million Endeavorers were 
united in one solid directive and 
believing prayer-energy, working 
with Christ and the Church for 
the evangelization of the world. 

Much interest was caused by 
Mr. Hunt’s telling the story of 
prayers in all languages going up 
like a mighty wave-power to 
the throne of God. They go up 
in all languages and reach the 
heart of God in one splendid and 
intensive plea—‘‘ Thy Kingdom 
come.’’ Mr. Hunt related the 
story of a Chinese disciple and a 
Hindu disciple meeting on board 
a steamer en route to. some 
distant land. Neither under- 
stood each other’s language. 
Suddenly the face of the Chinese 
lit up with hope as he decided 
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to use the Bible Language of 
Heaven as a means of communi- 
cation. He looked smilingly 
into the face of the dark-skinned 
Hindu, and said, ‘‘ Hallelujah,”’ 
upon which the radiant and 
gleaming eyes of the Hindu 
brother flashed out a new light, 
as he replied ‘‘ Amen.’’ The 
family of God is one! We are 
all united in the same language 
of love ! 
The Christian Endeavor prayer 
meeting was the place where 
one could see the spiritual barom- 
It was 
also the watch-tower where the 
pastors and teachers could select 
workers for special service and 
keep their hands wisely on the 
reins of organization. At the 
prayer meeting one can mark 
growth in grace, detect any 
coldness, direct warm service 
and encourage the weak and 
erring ones. The status of the 
spiritual life is gauged right 
here. The Prayer Meeting 
Committee holds the vital func- 
tion in the life of the Society. 
In the fervid atmosphere of the 
prayer meeting, if it is conducted 
on the right lines, there is 
prevented any frigid zone in any 
department of the work of the 
church. Faithful, earnest, in- 
telligent committees will all come 
to the prayer meeting to gauge 
the power-status of any members 
it is on the look-out for. 
Everyone should take part in 
the prayer meeting. In the 
course of his address Mr. Hunt 
gave a demonstration of a model 
prayer meeting. It ran along 
these lines:—Meeting opened 
with prayer. Song. Roll call. 
Several lively songs. Repetition 
of Scripture verses. Requests 
for definite prayer. Few minutes 
in silent prayer. General prayers 
in unison orally, each praying 
his own individuel prayer, Solo 


or songs by members. Choruses 
dispersed throughout the meet- 
ing. Definite work assigned by 
committee to members. Reports 


from sister societies. The loca] 


Society’s own foreign mission 
work. Letters read from India, 
China, Japan, etc. Correspond- 
ence and greetings with societies 
in mission lands. New work 
under consideration. Our own 
spiritual needs and claims. Each 
one link on one more attendant 
for next week’s prayer meeting. 
Repeat Endeavor covenant and 
pledge. Benediction. 
Concluding his address, Mr. 
Hunt pleaded for the supreme 
place to be given to the prayer 
meeting. It is paramount in its 


influence for a new and vital 


life in the societies. The 
Comrades of the Quiet Hour 
whose members agree as a rule 
of their lives to spend at least 
fifteen minutes each morning in 
prayer and Bible reading, med- 
itation and personal communion 
with God, and if possible, estab- 
lish family worship in their 
homes—these earnest workers 
are those who hold the main- 
springs of the prayer meeting — 
energies in the place of power. 
Mr. Hunt gripped the audience 
in deep interest as he summarized 
the men whom God had chosen, 
appointed and used mightily, in 
the Kingdom of God, and these 


as in the persons of Hudson 


Taylor, in opening up China to 
evangelization, Dr. Francis E. 
Clark in the world-wide Y. P. | 
S.C. E. movement, John Howard 
in illuminating the prisons of 
Europe, Florence Nightingale in 
sending the little white-winged- 
angel-of-peace on all battlefields, 
Moody in evangelism, Alexander 
in song—~all these men received 
their call on their knees in prayer. 
Let the C. E. prayer meeting — 
be like the quiet powerhouse, 
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generating its mighty illumin- 
ating and propelling forces 
through its clean instruments. 


Christian Endeavor Work in 

Chinese Prisons. 

An address delivered at the Chinese 
National C. E. Convention, by Rev. 

W. Remrry Honr, F.R.G.S. 

One of the most beautiful 
things about Christian Endeavor 
is that its essential features not 
only embrace a pledged and 
constant attendance at the 
weekly prayer meeting, a pledged 
and actual participation in 
the activities of the Church, but 
it breaks the secret as to how, 
when, where, and what, each 
one shall do and aim at. Its 
prayer topics, its Bible readings, 
its witnessing activities all 
become functional and vocational 
and each young worker finds 
his or her sphere and specializes 
in it The Y¥. P.S.C. BE. be 
comes the mainspring and the 
pendulum of the clock of the 


Church, and must, therefore, 


move on or .move out, it must 


send or end, use or lose, give 


out or give up, these are its 
vital alternatives ! 

The Y. P. S. C. E. in Chu- 
chow soon got to see that a 
mere attendance at the services 
was of no great creative value 
unless direction and inspiration 
had been given to each one to 
do something definite and will- 
ingly for Christ. This wooed 
and won many to catch the thrill 
of service. It put a new tonic 
into the life of the church. Some 
did personal work in the schools, 
others in homes, and generally 


the spirit of endeavor developed 


initiative and leadership. 

One of our church members 
was seized and put into prison 
for land troubles. The church, 
as ever, pursued its policy of 
absolute non-interference. But, 
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after awhile, we were allowed 
to visit the prisoner. That 
opened the gates to the prison 
work. We first gained the good- 
will of the gaolers. Then we 
were allowed to talk to the 
prisoners. It is not easy. It 
calls for the most delicate hand- 
ling and the keenest wisdom. 

Our members followed up 
this service in the city of Chu- 
chow, and of Tsuan Dziao-hsien, 
in Anhwei. The prisons were 
dark, mildewed, dingy and 
vermin-infected. The men were 
filthy beyond description. Some 
were grovelling over their clothes 
and picking out and eating the 
lice. One was insane. One cage 
enclosed six men in six feet 
square of space. Some were 
in for sedition and others were 
murderers. 

Our Endeavor work opened 
doors to light and air. Each 
day the men get a bit of ex- 
ercise. There is now more 


hope in their faces, and the 


warders tell us they are more 
easily controlled. Puffed mala- 
rial faces are brighter. They 
sing hymns and repeat the 
Scriptures. Some have confessed 
Christ. Some have served 
their full time and been released 
and are witnessing. Christian 
Endeavor aims to make prison 


reformatory. 


Over the gates of the inner 
prison is written in cynical 
characters, ‘‘ Past repentance 
now’’. It reminded me of the 
inscription in Dante’s Inferno, 
whose portals say, ‘‘Al/ 
abandon, ye who enter here.’’ 

Coming into the prison one 
day we met a branded criminal. 
The Chinese  hieroglyphics 
‘‘ Highway robber sentenced,’’ 
were burned into his face with 
Chinese ink with red-hot need- 
les. I spoke to him and he 


muttered a curse. I won him 
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by tact. ‘‘ Where, companion 
in distress, are you hailing 
from?’’ I said in the native 
colloquial. Surprised at my 
inner bit of Chinese etiquette, 
calling him companion in dis- 
tress, he leaned to me, and we 
became friends. He was a 
murderer, and was awaiting the 
death penalty. We talked to 
him of sin, the cry of the soul, 
man’s need of a redeemer, and 
it secured us a kindly hearing ; 
a new far-away look came into 
his eyes ; but the curtains were 
soon closed to us. 

With the  smile-key of 
sympathy, the touch of a wise 
approach, the music of a song, 
the long dark hours of prison 
life may let in new chinks of 
light that streams from the 
Cross! Let every Endeavor 
Society in China link on to prison 
work. Jesus did not forget it 
as He said, ‘‘/ was in prison and 
ye visited me.’’ It breaks a new 


secret of service in the passion 


of winning men. It enriches the 
savior spirit, and  beautifies 
consecration, and glorifies evan- 
gelism, and makes the earnest 
Endeavorer an evangelist ‘‘to 
preach the gospel to the poor, 
to unloose the prisoner’s chains, 
to preach deliverance to the 
captives, the recovering of sight 
to the blind, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord,’’ 
and to walk with the Lordina 


new service ‘/urning prisons into 


visions and shedding a new 
_ gleam of hope among those who 
sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 
Action taken by North Kiangsu 
Mission (So. Presbyterian), 
August 1916. 
Resolved: | 
1st. That we urge every mem- 
ber of the Mission, doctor and 
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teacher as well as ordained 
evangelist, both men and wom- 


en, to take every advantage of 
the evangelistic spirit now to 


‘some extent pervading the Chi- 


nese Christian body as well as 
the missionary body and use © 
every effort to lead on and 
encourage the Chinese to personal 
work and testimony for their 
Saviour ‘and to real, hearty, indi- 
vidual and united evangelistic 
efforts; not necessarily, or per- 
haps chiefly, in attempts to hold 
big meetings, but that each 
Christian, in home, in school, in 
hospital, in his own community, 
be urged to use every endeavor 
and method to gain the interest 
of others and to teach them the 
essentials of the Christian faith. 


2nd. That, in places where | 
the way seems open for such, 
and where it is possible to have 
such, protracted meetings be held 
seeking the revival of the Chris- 
tians, deeper faith and earnest- 
ness and zeal, or the reaching of 
the unsaved, or both. 


3rd. That the Christians, both 
in country out-stations and in 
the main station centers, be en- | 
couraged and urged to organize 
themselves into bands (perhaps 
fj 38 J). where there are not 
already such organizations, and 
go out to the adjoining villages 
and towns and tell the Gospel 
and teach. 


4th. That night eden espe- 
cially at out-stations, be encour- 
aged, as evangelistic agencies ; 
and that by this and other 
methods we endeavor to have 


every Christian not past middle 


life learn to read the Gospel ; 

that not only the regular paid 
Bible-women be encourfaged to 
spend much time in the teaching 
of individuals, but that we espe- 
cially strive to develop volunteer 
work of women for women; also 
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that efforts be made to secure 
more catechism-teaching and 
Bible-teaching in connection with 

the Sabbath services. 


sth. That, in 
with the suggestion of the Secs 
Committee on A Forward Evan- 
gelistic Movement of The China 
Continuation Committee, a special 
week of evangelism—striving to 
have as many members of the 
church as possible take part 
with a view to reaching all 
- classes of people—be observed at 
every station and out-station 
where it is possible and practic- 
able to do so, and that, where it 


is convenient, this week be Jan- 


uary 28th-February 4th, 1917. 
6th. That we earnestly strive 
not to allow this evangelistic 
movement to be or become ab- 
normal or spasmodic, but that, 
by methods used and by every 
effort, in suggesting, directing, 
and controlling, we endeavor to 
make it a normal part of th 
Church life and work. | : 


Announcement to the Missions 
uniting in the Shantung 
Christian University. 

We are happy to announce 
the action of the University 
Council regarding the names of 
the University and the various 
Departments in both English and 
- Chinese. They are as follows: 
Shantang Christian n Univer- 

sity ... ove oes 
The School of Arts & Science 
The School of Theology ... 
The School of Medicine ... 


In formal documents the words 
will precede the Chinese 
name for the University, but the 
name which will be used in 
speaking and which we should 
now endeavor to give as wide 
as possible is 


accordance 


- For those who have come re- 
cently to China it may be of 
interest to know that a long 
history lies back of these names. 
The College was founded by 


Dr. Calvin Mateer of the Amer- 


ican Presbyterian Mission in 1864 
at Tengchow and was called 
Tengchow College (1 @ #). 
It became widely known through 
China because of the strength 
of its graduates both in scholar- 
ship and in character. 

On removal to Weihsien in 
1904 Tengchow College uuited 
with the Tsingchowfu High, 
School, founded by the Euglish 
Baptist Mission, and was called 
Shantung Union College.” 

In 1905 the School of Theology 
was formed by the union of the 
Presbyterian Theological Class 
with the Gotch-Robinson Theo- 
logical College, the latter having 
been founded by the English 
Baptist Mission. In 1910 the 
School of Medicine was es- 
tablished at Tsinan on the basis 
of previous wunion ripatetic 
classes in Medicine. The Shan- 
tung Anglican Mission entered 
the Union in 1914. : 

Tsinan is the center of one of 
the great educational units of 
China, including the Provinces 
of Shantung, Honan, Southern 
Chibli, and Northern Kiangsu. 
The Congregational Mission in 
Shantung and the Canadian 
Presbyterians in Honan are now — 
entering the union, and the hope 
is entertained that before long 
all the Missions in that area 
will find their higher educational 
interests centering in the # HB 
With the loyal co-opera- 
tion and sympathetic support of 
the Missions and the Chinese 
Church, with which we are 
i ably connected, we are ~ 
confident that the University is 
entering into a period of large 
and extended usefulness in the 
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great and common task of ex- 
tending the Kingdom of God 
and in the service which we are 
all eager to render to this great 


people. 


Dr. S. M. Zwemer’s Visit. 


The article on Mohammedan- 
ism in ,this number makes it 
timely to mention the visit to 
China which has‘been proposed 
by Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D., 
the well-known missionary and 
writer, now located in Cairo, 
Egypt, in connection with the 
Missionary Study Center there, 
and the Nile Mission Press, and 
serving also as editor of the 
**Moslem World.’’ Dr. Zwemer 
has been in correspondence with 
the secretaries of the China Con- 
tinuation Committee concerning 
a visit'to China. In May last, 
the Executive Committee voted 
that it was with much pleasure 
that it had heard of this proposed 
visit, and expressed the hope 
that it might be long enough to 
make it possible to include a 
number of the larger Moslem 
centers in the interior of China. 
The Committee suggested that 
the aim of this visit might be (a) 
to help the missions and Chinese 
churches to recognise the pos- 
sibility of fruitful evangelism 
amoug Moslems, and to learn 
how best to present the Gospel 
to them, and to plan for a larger 
use of effective literature spe- 
cially prepared for Chinese Mos- 
lems, and (6) to endeavour to 
arrange for special evangelistic 
campaigns in some of the larger 
Moslem centers. Dr. Zwemer’s 
recent letters indicate that the 
visit is not yet a certainty but 
that it may be possible for him 
to come for about four months 
in the autumn of 1917. 

This note may serve to suggest 
special prayer for guidance and 


[December 
for all the necessary preparatic 
if the visit is to sce. ae 


serve also to draw special atten- 


tion to the importance of direct 
missionary effort to reach the 
Moslems in China. Centers to 
be visited by Dr. Zwemer wil] 
need to make careful preparation 


and thoughtful provision for | 


strong continuation work after 
his visit. | 


Special Week of Evangelism. 
The following are to be added 


to the list of churches and mis- | 


sions reporting preparations for 
a Special Week of Evangelism: 
The Ningpo-Shaoshing Presbytery. 
The Kiangpei Presbytery. | 
Kiangsi Conference, M. E. F. B. 
South China Mission, S. B. C. 
Central China District, L. M. S. 
Hankow District, A. C. M. 
Swedish Missionary Society, Hupeh. 
Requests for bulletins have 
come from a number of other 
missions, the names not being 
given in this or previous lists, 
as no report has been received 


of official action in the matter. 


It is evident, however, that the 
concerted movement for more 
aggressive evangelism, in which 
the entire church membership 
will be enlisted, is very wide- 
spread. 

Plans have been completed 
for the preparation of eight 
special articles, which mission- 
aries in every city having a 
newspaper will have printed in 
these local newspapers during 
the Special Week. Such arrange- 


ments already made include the 


papers of Peking and Shanghai, 
and the indications are that 
these articles will have a very 
wide circulation. : 

For further information con- 
cerning these plans, and for 
other bulletins, write to 

A. WARNSHUIS, 


5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 
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Bible Study Conferences. 


The China Sunday -. School 
Union, in co-operation with the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement 


and Sunday School and Bible 


Study Committees of the China 
Continuation Committee, is con- 
tinuing to hold Conferences in 
different parts of China, ‘‘ for the 


enlistment, training, and use of 


the adult lay members of the 
church, for effective Bible study 
and teaching, personal evangel- 
istic work, and Christian serv- 
Such a Conference was 
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held in Chuchow, Anhwei, in 
October, in connection with the 
Foreign Christian Mission, but 
attended also by a few other 


representatives of other churches 


in that province. Mr. Tewksbury > 
is holding a Conference (Novem- 
ber 21st to December 5th) at 
Kaifeng, in connection with the 
Evangelistic Campaign, in which 
all the missions in Honan 
province are united. Still another 
Conference is planned to be held at 
Hankow, December 7th to 21st, 
with the four missions of the 
Wuhan center. 
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BIRTHS. 


At Lanchou, September 22nd, to Dr. 
and Mrs, GkorGE E. C.I. M., 
a daughter (Mary Fern). 

Ar Swatow, October ist, to Mr. and 


Mrs, A. W. Epmunps, E. P. M,, a 
son (Alfred Wm. Blair). 


AT Tsingtau, October 3rd, to Rev, and 
and Mrs. T. H. MONTGOMERY, a 
daughter (Ruth). 

AT Nanking, October 4th, to Dr. and 

- Mrs, T. DwicHuT SLOAN, a daughter 
(Margaret Estill). 

At Peking, October 7th, to Dr. and 
Mrs. JOHN R. DICKSON, a daughter 
(Ethel Emma). | 

At Mienchow, Szechwan, October 7th, 
to Rey. and Mrs. F. J. Watt, C. M. 
S., a daughter (Margaret Lillie), 


AT Anshunfu, October 15th, to Mr. 


and Mrs. P. O. C. I. M., 


a daughter (Margaret Lily). 


AT Lanchou, October 17th, to Mr, 
Mrs, J. A. C, and M.A., 
a daughter (Dorothy Muriel). 
At Yunnanfu, October 19th, to Mr, 
and Mrs, C. G. Gowman, C. I. M., 
-ason (Paul Hudson). 


AT Lanchoufu, October 22nd, to Rev. 
and Mrs. GEO. ANDREWS, Jr., C. I. 
M., a son (James Mervyn). 


AT Shanghai, October 31st, to Mr. 
and Mrs, F. E. Parry, C. I. M., 
a son (David Frederick). 


AT Nanking, November ist, to Mr, 
and Mrs, ALEXANDER G. SMALL, 
University of Nanking, a daughter 
(Margery). 

AT Kaifeng, November 1st, to Mr. 
and Mrs, GoRDON Porrar, S. B. C., 
a daughter (Anne Carruthers). 


Ar Taikuhsien, Shansi, November Ist, 
to Dr. and Mrs. W. A. HEMINGWAY, 
A.B.C.F.M., a daughter (Winifred). 


At Nanhsuchow, Anhwei, November 
3rd, to Dr. and Mrs. J. W. WILTsIE, 
A. P. M., a son (Charles Hastings), 


At Shekichen, November 4th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. S. Conway, C. I. M., 
a daughter, 


Ar Shohchow, November 7th, to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. G. WAERN, C.I.M., 
a son (John Ragnvald). 


At Changsha, November gth, to Mr. 
and Mrs. C. DEANE LITTLE, W. 
M.S., a son (George Crawford). 
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AT Changsha, November 11th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. D. K. Stayvse, C. 1. M., 
a daughter (Berta Wilhelmine). 


At Nanking, November 18th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. A. A. BuLtock, Univer- 
sity of Nanking, a — (Bea- 
trice 


MARRIAGES. 
AT Weihsien, Shantung, October 19th, 


Miss E. MAUDE BROWNLEE to Mr. 
H, W. HARENESS. 


At Swatow, “November Ist, H.W. 
Newman, M.D., to Miss ETHEL 
Surrn, both A.B. F. M.S. 


At Hangchow, November 8th, Mr. 
E. A. Tonner, Y. M. C. A., to 


Miss Mary Lee, A. P. M., 


daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Lucius 
Orren Lee. 7 


Early in October, Rev. Pavt Berrex, 


A. P. M., evidently killed by rob- — 


bers. The body was found in the 
neighborhood of Sheklung, having 
been three days in the river, 


AT Teunyi, October 27th, Rev. S. R. 
CLARKE, C. I, M., from pneumonia, 


In U. S, A., November 3rd, Miss E. 
E. ANDERSON, M.D., A. P. M., Soo- 
chow. | 


AT Yachow, November 4th, E1Lisa- 
BETH KAMILLA SORENSEN, aged 
three months, from meningitis, 


AT Chicago, U. S. A., November 22nd, 
Dr. W. N. Brewster, M: E. M., 
Hinghwa, Fukien. 
October 3oth, from England, Rev. 


and Mrs, C, S. MINTy and children, 


W. M. M.S. . 


November 2nd, from U.S. A., Miss 


P. Morrert, A. P. M., So.; Rev. 
‘and Mrs, A. B. DEHAAN and child, 
A. B, C.F, M.; Rev. and Mrs. E. P. 


(December, 1916 


AsH#cRart and Miss Woop, 
A. F. M. M. 


- November sth, Mr. and Mrs. PRANK 
D. Scorr, A, P. M., Hangchow. 


November 6th, from U.S. A., Mr. 


and Mrs. N. L. TERMAN, M. E. M 


November 8th, from U.S. A., Mr. 
and Mrs, J. C. OLIveR and children, 
Y. M. C. A.; from Eugland, Mr. and 


R. G. WALKER and children, 


and Miss O, Lucas, C. I. M.; from 
Scotland, Miss I. Atrrfy, M. D., 
U, F. C. &.; from Norway, Dr. O. 
ECKFELT, Mr. L. H. BRaarranpr 
and family, Misses E. ACKERSon, H. 
HyeLpness, A. THONSTAD, N. L. M. 


November 18th, from U. S. A., 
Bishop and Mrs. W. S. Lzwis, Dr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Lowry, Miss Inez 
MARKS, Miss Beatry, Miss Penny, 
all M. E. M.; Rt. Rev. F. R. Graves 
and Rt. Rev. D. T. Hunrineron, 
A. C. M.; from England, Mrs, A. E. 
EVANS, ©. I, M, 


November 20th, from England, 
Mr, and Mrs. E. W. SAwpown and 
child, and Miss Mrra 
Friends’ Mission; from Australia, 
Rev. 8S. Earon, C. I, M. 


November 25th, from Eugland, 


Misses J. R. ANDERSON and E. _— 
Cc. I. M, 


DEPARTURES. 


October 29th, to England, Rev. B. 
H,. Jackson and daughter, F. F. M.A. 


October 30th, to England, Mrs. J. 
L,. LEwIs, and two children, E. B. M. 


November 4th, to U. S, A., Mrs. 
J. H. Pyke and Miss MARIAN FRANK, 
M. E. M. 


November 13th, to Canada, Rev. 
and Mrs. E. A. BROWRLAS and son, 
Cc. I. M. 


November 19th, to U. S. A., Mrs. 
C. W. PRrorrr and son, S. B, C. 


November 4th, to U. S. A., Dr. 


‘Mary W, Nines, A. P, M. 
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